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ANNOUNCEMENT 
New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping—Introductory Course 


By Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A. Professor of Accounting and Head of Accounting Department, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


This book covers in a progressive way trans- 
actions which are likely to occur in the conduct 
of mercantile business. 


It introduces the subject by the account 
method and defers the use of the books of orig- 
inal entry until after the student has learned 
the principles of accounts. 


The special functions of the various accounts 
appear in account form, which aid the student 
materially in interpreting the subject. 


_ well as in line, and many of the illustrations are 


The special attention to journalizing trains 
the student to express in the journal entry any 
bookkeeping facts that may be presented to 
him throughout the course. 


The report form of both profit and loss state- 
ment and balance sheet is used throughout the 
book. The ledger is closed by the pone 
closing method. 


The book is profusely illustrated in script as 


in two colors. 
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BOSTON ATLANTA 


‘the Reading Class 


The strongest motive impelling a child to 
| read is his desire for entertainment. 
| The Merrill Readers appeal to this motive 
both by story and illustration. 
They bring 

—to the teacher, a new method 

—to the pupil, a new storyland 


—to both teacher and pupil a 
new interest in the reading 
hour. 

Charles E. Merrill Company 


YORK 


CHICAGO 


Entertainment in 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


REGISTER NOW 


TEACHERS 


For emergency positions this spring and 
for regular openings in the fall. Septem- 
ber calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence | 
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TheThompson Readers 


| 
| Principal, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Significant New Series | War Fact Tests 


FOR EVERY 


PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Director of the Institute for Public Service 


and 
INEZ BIGWOOD 


Instructor in soa: * Literature, State Normal School 
itchburg, Mass. 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON | 


A minimum list of essential war 
A’ Method series with many individual and suc- | facts which every one should have 
cessful ideas. at his ready command 


Usés as the first teaching unit the natural spoken 
unit; in Book One this is the metrical foot of a 
familiar and favorite Mother Goose jingle. 
Thought association is used in developing read- 
ing power word from word, instead of word by 
word, thus building up the vocabulary with un- 
usual rapidity and certainty. Reading and word 
building are carefully differentiated. 


_ Why we are at war 
Our peace aims 
Home town war facts 
Home state war facts 
Home country war facts 
World war facts 


Specially distinctive for the freshness and 
t After-the-war needs 


quality of the material. Many of the folk tales 
have never before been used in English. All the 
stories have purpose and value; they afford also 
ample opportunity for character — and 

dramatization. Valuable for teachers and _ school 


The grading is exceptionally accurate. At no | children alike. Suggestions for gradu- 
place is there a difficult step—not even from ation and commencement exercises. 
book to book. Therefore it is not necessary to 


Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 


read several books of the same grade before | List price, 24 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 
proceeding to a more advanced text. | Gin, 
Four readers—for the first four half-years aE 
A Teacher's Manual. Word Building (for pupils) 


Silver, Burdett & Company "4 WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


| 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 


MODERN 


cA NEW SERIES BY 
BRUCE M. WATSON and CHARLES E. WHITE 


This series makes available for every school the best methods 
and material for the study of. Modern Arithmetic. It challenges 
comparison with respect to 


1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 

2. Choice of Applications. 

3. Simplification of Processes. 

4 Problems from Real Life. 

5. Continuity of Plan. 

6. Recognition of Differences in Ability of Children. 


MODERN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC . 
MODERN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC . 
MODERN ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES 


viiit252 pages. Ready 
vit+252 pages. Ready 
Ready in May 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


San Francisco 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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A BELATED COLLEGE COURSE: ITS POSSIBILITIES 


BY HELEN E. BEE 


Gresham, Oregon . 


Many cannot go to college immediately upon 
the completion of their high school studies, 
perhaps for financial, perhaps for different rea- 
sons; others go because they are sent, take little 
interest in the opportunities offered and get 
correspondingly small returns in the way of 
mental equipment for their life work; some 
stay away because they do not wish to go, and 
regretting their lack a few years later, hesitate 
lest it be then too late; while a fourth class 
finish their college training at the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, some of them marvels of book 
learning, but infants in a knowledge of the 
world and its ways. 

We will examine each of these groups of 
young men and women and consider whether 
they can profit from a college education com- 
menced at a mature period of life at least as 
fully as those who receive their diplomas four 
years after leaving high school and are thrown 
upon the world what we sometimes term the 
“usual type of young college graduate.” 

I wish to state that this article is in part the 
result of observations during a four-years’ 
course at a large eastern university when from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age and during 
a subsequent sojourn covering a number of 
years among college students. 

1. A, the son of a farmer and self-educated 
survevor, wanted to go to college. His father 
wanted him to stay on the farm. The result 
was that A, a strapping six-footer now come of 
age, left the farm to earn for himself a college 
education. For three years by dint of varied 
occupations, including the teaching of a country 
school, he earned and saved. Small wages do 
not accumulate rapidly, so when he finally took 
the step and found himself a freshman he had 
but a small proportion of the funds necessary 
to carry him through four years of university 
work, with tuition to pay and books to buy. So 
the question which he had all the time known 
he would have to face now became urgent: 
What were the means of piecing out a liveli- 
hood in a college town? Boarding houses wer? 
scarce and often poor, and groups of friends 
sometimes formed themselves into clubs, with 
one of their number acting as steward. He 
did the family marketing, so to speak, and in 
return for his time and services had his board 
free among congenial companions. This A 
undertook. So far so good. But there are 
other expenses in life besides the cost of eating, 


and he must not spend in the first part of the 
college course all the savings of the previous 
four years. What else was there that someone 
would pay him for doing? A large building 
was in process of construction on the campus, 
and professional carpenters were not always 
available for rush work in the small towns. So 
this youth, whom necessity had caused to turn 
his hand to many trades, was ready to use 
hammer and nails, plane and saw, to help him 
attain the education he was to have. Further- 
more, the town must have fire protection, with 
extra men close at hand for night calls, so 
here was another chance. His room would be 
free at the quarters of the fire department in 
payment for an occasional trip to quench a 
blaze. He was glad to add this to his duties. 
When did he do his studying, you ask? Ah! he 
was one of those who were determined to have 
a college training at whatever cost. He had his 
lessons and had them thoroughly, sometimes 
with the aid of the midnight lamp. 

And so it went for four years. When A was 
twenty-eight the goal was reached, and he had 
lost nothing in the esteem of his fellows by his 
never-ending toil, for many others were doing 
likewise. Older men and women whose names 
are known all over the country today waited 
upon table for their board, made gardens, 
tended furnaces, or took care of horses and 
cows for their room; in fact, did any remunera- 
tive work that offered in their college days for 
the sake of the education that was to be gained 
only in those ways. Younger men and women 
of the present day who educated themselves 
similarly are fast making themselves known 
among their associates in the business and pro- 
fessional world. Are these men and women any 
less efficient men and women today or the con- 
trary? I think that you will agree with me 
that the ones who had _ the pluck to overcome 
obstacles in the way that led to a college di- 
ploma are the ones who will succeed under dif- 
ficulties and make for themselves name and 
fame. In that connection let us see something 
of what A and other students who have waited 
for financial or any reasons have gained from 
the period during which they were working 
toward the realization of a college course. 

At the beginning of the college life the pas- 
sage of time with its inevitable experiences of 
many sorts has fitted them the better to grasp 
the import of the studies they pursue, and has 
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made keen that desire for learning which was 
at first a more or less vague notion. They 
have known a little better with each succeeding 
year how to shield themselves amid the trials 
and tribulations of the world, and having seen 
life as it is, they comprehend more fully that 
their education will stand them in good stead 


whatever path they choose. Those of them 
who have earned their own way appreciate 
their opportunity when it comes as_ those do 


not who have the necessary money and more 
handed to them from resources seemingly un- 
limited. Having earned money, the former 
know when to spend and when not to spend. 

Perhaps more important than any of the fore- 
going is the fact that while waiting for the 
period when the college education can begin 
they have learned what they want to be. Alas! 
Many boys and girls enter college today with 
very little idea in what direction their natural 
aptitudes or talents point, and worst still, some 
of them do not find this out during the-follow- 
ing four years! Had they been men and womea 
with a reasonable amount of experience in life 
when they matriculated, probably ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred of them would have 
acquired the power to know what they could 
do and incidentally what they could not do. 
These, then, who have been out in the world 
for a time after they have reached years of dis- 
cretion have not only found their natural bent, 
but investigated pertinent matters or worked 
along the desired lines in one way or another, 
thus becoming ready to apply themselves in- 
telligently and almost without loss of time on 
mere preliminaries; for while their younger 
fellow-students have been plunging ahead with 
whatever studies seemed for the time _ being 
most desirable — not knowing whither they 
were bound—these have been glad to devote 
themselves to tasks related to their chosen 
work, and have read eagerly magazine articles 
on the subject, so that from the start they are 
in advance of the others. 

2. Contrasted with these is the boy who is 
sent to college as a matter of course. The boy 
does not care much whether he goes or not, 
and arrived in the college precincts, finds more 
to attract him in the social side of the life he is 
,eading than in the classroom and its interests. 
Such a one may find himself “dropped” from 
the institution for unsatisfactory scholarship. Ii 
he be less dilatory, at the end of four years he 
may have acquired enough rather superficial 
knowledge to get him a “sheepskin,” but not 
much more. What he will engage in when this 
carefree period is over he does not know. 

Such a boy once went to work instead of to 
college soon after his high school commence- 
ment. “I have had enough of studying,” B 
told himself, and he firmly believed it. He did 
not know what he wanted to do; he just knew 
that he wanted to get away from that detest- 
able book work in which he had _ never been 
proficient. 

First he tried to work on the electric cars as 
conductor, but before many months had passed 
he was tired of that. He attempted, one after 
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the other, assisting in an automobile garage, 
selling goods over the counter of a department 
store and installing meters for the local gas 
company. These were widely-varied occupa- 
tions, but none proved to his liking. Besides, 
they were only moderately remunerative. He 
had sense to become dissatisfied with himself 
and his lack of ambition. Also, a feeling was 
growing in him that there was one line of work 
in which he could take a real interest. He had 
always been fond of animals, and he had noticed 
that veterinarians were scarce in the towns 
about his home. One day, five years from the 
time he left high school, he surprised his family 
by announcing that he was going to college to 
learn to be a “horse doctor.” He went to the 
institution which was reputed to have the best 
veterinary school in that section of the United 
States, his marks ranged around ninety per 
cent. in all his studies, and in three years he 
had his degree. He started a practice in the 
vicinity of his boyhood home, and_ because 
people found him almost infallible in diagnosis, 
unusually skillful in surgery, he soon had his 
time occupied as fully as he could desire at- 
tending the sick and injured animals of towns- 
man and farmer. In other words, he had found 
himself. Would he have done as well had he 
entered some college or other five years earlier, 
selecting a course because it is necessary to 
choose, and having many chances of _ hitting 
upon the wrong courses against one of finding 
that in which he could excel? 

3 and 4. Let us now step into the office of 
Professor Blank, who is looking for an instruc- 
tor in his rapidly growing department. The op- 
portunity for advancement seems good, and half 
a dozen candidates recently out of college have 
presented themselves by letter or in person. 
Their scholastic records range from good to ex- 
cellent, and their recommendations as to charac- 
ter and ability are all that could be desired: but 
certain questions are inevitably put to them 
which they do not answer to the satisfaction of 
Professor Blank. “How old are you?” “Have you 
done any teaching?” “What has been your prac- 
tical experience in our work and closely related 
lines?” None of the would-be instructors, it 
develops, is over twenty-three years of age, 
while most of the students they would have to 
teach are from twenty to twenty-two; they have 
never taught; their practical experience has 
been confined to work during a summer vaca- 
tion or two.  Foolishly they had not realized 
the importance of finding their line of work 
and sticking to it. 

In turn these young men’s credentials are ex- 
amined and re-examined in the vain hope that 
one among them will show something “more 
tangible than good character and a good col- 
lege record. Professor Blank has begun to 
think he must choose one of these applicants, 


willing and industrious, but 


seriously handi- 


capped for the work required by the lack of 
those things on which he is insistent, when the 
morning’s mail is brought in, on top an appli- 
cation from still another candidate. 

“One more of these well-meaning, but inex- 
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perienced youth, I suppose,” he says to him- 
self. But as he reads his unhopeful look 
changes to one of interest. 

“Is it possible I am going to get what I 
want?” For this letter is from C, a man of 
thirty, with high recommendations, just gradu- 
ating from a small college, but well versed in 
the work the department teaches, and himself 
a teacher for three years previous to entering 
college. His maturity will give him the neces- 
sary standing before his classes; his familiarity 
with his subject will allow him to go forward 
with each day’s work surely and unhesitatingly 
and prevent the ever-alert student from catch- 
ing him at a weak point; and his teaching has 
done much to acquaint him with human nature, 
that he may know how to treat it. Professor 
Blank requests an immediate interview. This 
results in the appointment of C, who proves to 
be a competent instructor. 

Will the reader notice yet a few instances of 
varying importance which accord with the 
theory that unquestionable maturity is advan- 
tageous to the college student and to the man 
or woman graduating from college? Do not 
misunderstand. The writer is not saying that 
all the desirable positions go to those who are 
older, or that the only reason the older ones 
obtain their positions is because they are older. 
She knows as well as you that personality plays 
a part, and a very important part. 

A small organization of girls in a medical 
school elected a new president each term. 
Nearly every term during a few years when I 
was in touch with the club the president was a 
girl a little older than the average college girl. 
How did this happen? The members did not 
know why they elected these girls; they merely 
felt that they would fill the position well. But 
I believe that, coupled with these girls’ person- 
alities, was a something given to them by the 
few added years and the greater experience 
which made others place dependence on them. 

Miss X_ entered a_ university when past 
twenty-five and wished to earn something as 
she went along. She was chosen one of the 
instructors in a large class divided into several 
groups. xeing but half through her college 
work, she was then on a par with the students 
under her; but no, not exactly. Her age and 
experience no doubt helped give the professor 
in charge confidence that she could “handle 
the work.” (How often do the youthful looks 
of a teacher make it difficult to command the 
respect of the pupils! In one case a high 
school girl’s mother said of a teacher: “I didn’t 
know whether she was one of the teachers or 
one of the girls.”) 

Miss Y, who had worked for several years 
between high school and college, took a course 


in home economics. She had scarcely completed 
her fourth year when she was called to be 
dietitian in a good-sized New England hospital 
—an important position, surely, for one just 
through college! But this young woman, you 
see, was five or six years older than the major- 
ity of her classmates. I believe it would be a 
very rare instance when such a position would 
be offered to a girl of twenty-two. 

The writer does not wish to suggest by the 
foregoing remarks that people should not go to 
college direct from high school. That is the 
natural thing to do when it is possible, and 
there are many points in its favor. She wishes 
rather to express her belief, first, that that per- 
son who would enter one of the higher institu- 
tions of learning at a period when the college 
education has usually been completed need not 
hesitate on account of his age; and, second, 
that there are many cases where good rather 
than harm will accrue from a delay in the be- 
ginning of the college course, whether neces- 
sitated or not. 

Summing up what has gone before, the main 
advantages to be gained from a belated college 
career, as the writer sees them, are as follows, 
some applying to one group of young people 
and some to another :— 

1, The student can more wisely look after 
himself away from home influences. 


2. He knows better how to conserve his 
financial resources. 

3. He appreciates his opportunities more 
fully. 

4. He is better prepared to stand the 
physical strain of diligent study, accompanied 


sometimes by remunerative work. 

5. After a cessation of studying for a per- 
iod he will return to his books with more en- 
thusiasm. 

6. He can grasp 
studies he undertakes. 

7. He has had more opportunity to find 
out in what work he is likely to become pro- 
ficient. 

8. He has had time and opportunity to 
quaint himself with this line of work. 

9. He has a better basis upon which 
choose the college best fitted for his needs. 

10. His business experience gained in 
preceding years will be of value to him in 
field of work. 


11. He is better equipped to take a respon- 
sible position upon graduation. 

12. He will be more likely to advance rap- 
idly or to earn a good salary on finishing col- 
lege work. (He was content with small wages 
before entering college, but would be dissatis- 
fied with a low salary after spending time and 
money on his education.) 
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I urge that teachers and other school officers increase the time and attention devoted to 
instruction bearing directly on the problems of community and national life. 


—Woodrow Wilson. 
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THE LURE OF OTHER PROFESSIONS 


BY CAROLYN MERCHANT 


President New Haven Teachers’ League 


Rapidly changing social and economic con- 
ditions are constantly calling the teacher’s at- 
tention to the grave problem of making his 
relatively stationary salary equal his steadily 
increasing expenses. Daily the task of making 
pay given equal payments demanded becomes 
more difficult. Daily the teacher is reminded of 
his growing insignificance in the financial world. 
Men do not look upon the modern teacher as 
a person of affairs, a person of established 
place and power in the community, but rather 
consider him as a financial nonenity. He is not 
known as a “big” man, nor even considered 
as having any chance to become such a man. 

Keep our eyes as steadfastly as we will upon 
the high purpose of our calling, the inspiration 
of being educational leaders, the prestige that 
once pertained to that word of doubtful modern 
charm, educator, we are soon brought face to 
face with the exceedingly practical and exceed- 
ingly stubborn fact that being an educator 
simply does not pay. This conclusion does not 
mean that the teacher has lost sight of high 
and holy things and become a money-grabber. 
It means that money will not “go round,” the 
salary is not sufficient. The demands of “the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker” are 
no less insistent and persistent upon us than 
upon our fellow men, many of whom, in one 
way and another, have increased their income to 
meet and match their increased expenses. 

The manufacturer, the merchant, the middle- 
men have increased their prices to consumer 
and so maintained the necessary margin of 
profit to keep their business, themselves and 
their families on the same plane of sound fi- 
nance, comfort and happiness which they en- 
joyed before the present economic upheaval. 
Not so the teacher. His salary has consistently 
and persistently refused to keep pace with his 
necessary expenses, and he has fallen so far 
behind in the struggle to maintain his proper 
and rightful place in his community that he is 
forced to turn his attention to other fields of 
labor, where his honest efforts will be more 
honestly and justly rewarded. 

There is no comparison between the prestige, 
the power, the place in the community, the 
bank account of a successful practitioner of any 
of the professions and .the place held by the 
successful teacher. In these days the reason for 
the teacher’s chronic financial shortage is found 
in the fact that his employer has failed to sense 
the alarming increase in his necessary expenses 
and so failed to provide an adequate increase 
in pay, and this is the crux of the whole matter. 
We must have more money or go out of busi- 
ness as teachers. 

No spirit of fault-finding or disgruntled ran- 
cour is ours. Simply it is that try as we will, 
save as we will, deny ourselves as we will, we 
cannot get away from the fact that our very 


positions in the community, small as they are, 
are in danger, for, after all, a man is no stronger 
in his city than his financial rating. As suc- 
cessful business men you well know that a weak 
economic foundation threatens the whole super- 
structure. Facts and figures are stubborn 
things. The dollar which today commands less 
than twenty-five per cent. of its former recent 
purchasing power cannot, by any possible rule 
of sound finance, be made to equal its former 
value. 


And so we have had to consider other fields 
of labor, where the remuneration is more nearly 
adequate to the present price of living; where 
there may be less of that intangible, vague, 
evanescent, will-o’-the-wisp reward—‘“the honor 
of being a teacher’—and more of that hard, 
cold cash, which is becoming more and more 
the key to the world’s respect. The “dignity of 
the profession,” so-called, may be fine as a 
halo, but it’s mighty slim eating. 

It is not pleasant for established teachers to 
be forced to plan to leave their chosen profes- 
sion. It is not so easy to break the habit of 
work and study, the hopes and ambitions, the 
achievements and plans for greater achieve- 
ments, of years. It is a personal and _profes- 
sional shock that hurts deeply, yet there is 
nothing left for the teacher but to make such 
.a break and take up a line of work where he 
can be, at least, self-supporting, unless this pro- 
posed schedule is adopted. 

But let facts speak for themselves. Hardly 
a line of the so-called mechanical and industrial 
arts, where the period of preparation is less ex- 
pensive both in time and money, but pays a 
higher wage than that paid the teacher. _ 

The very men who build our — schoolhouses 
are better paid than the teachers who build the 
school—one _a_ limited, circumscribed shaping 
and co-ordinating of dead, senseless material, 
the other the building of a body, brain and 
spirit, whose influence and power upon and over 
his fellow men no man dare measure. 

The man who builds with brick gets $1,390 
a year; the teacher who builds with brain, 
$1,000 a year, the very highest wage possible 
for a grade teacher under the present schedule. 
The carpenter, who builds with wood, $2,340 a 
year; the teacher, who builds with wits, $1,000 
a year. The shop artisan, who deals with ma- 
chines, $1,860 a year; the soul artisan, who 
deals with minds, $1,000 a year. 

Plumbers, bricklayers, plasterers, moulders, 
painters, carpenters, machinists, all exceed the 
teacher in pay from twenty to fifty per cent. 
When artisans and laborers, who but follow and 
obey the plan of the master-mind, are paid 
double the salary of those who plan and build 
the master-mind itself, is it not time for a rad- 
ical readjustment; time that the importance of 
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the teacher’s place in the scheme of life was 
recognized, acknowledged and paid for accord- 


ingly? 
Clerks, stenographers, secretaries, book- 
keepers, salespeople, employees of other 


branches of professional life, all are going on, 
getting somewhere, reaching places for them- 
selves in the world, because they do not have 
to endure the teacher’s thorn in the flesh— 
financial worry. 

No work calls for finer judgment, sounder 
sense, a more judicial mind, a more delicately 


balanced sense of discrimination, a mental at- 
mosphere more free from worry, unflurried. 
temper, security of poise, self-command and 
command of others, than the work of the 
teacher. Yet with the shadow of the financial 
wolf ever threatening his doorway, with his 
daily life beset by cares which sap his mental 
and physical powers, how is it possible for the 
local teacher to develop those niceties of per- 
ception and performance which should make 
him a priceless possession to the ambitious 
self-respecting school system? 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


Dere’s to the blue of the windeswept Hortb, 
As they meet on the fields of France! 

May tbe spirit of Grant be over them all 
As the sons of the Worth advance! 


bHere’s to the grap of the sunskissed Soutb, 
As they meet on the fields of France! 
(May the spirit of Lee be over them all 
Hs tbe sons of the Soutb advance! 


here's to the blue and the gray as one, 
As they meet on the fields of France! 

Way tbe spirit of God be over them all 
As the sons of tbe flag advance! 


—George Morrow Mayo. 
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BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NEW YORK—(II.) 

My visit to the Washington Irving High 
School was merely incidental. That which I 
went to New York “for to see” was Public 
School Number 64, which Mr. Grady made 
famous; or better, possibly, which made Mr. 
Grady famous, but which has struck a new note, 
a thrillingly new note, under his successor, Mr. 
Marks. 

Much as I know New York schools I had 
never been at Number 64 down on the lower 
East Side, on East Ninth Street. The street 
venders with their loaded hand-carts, with every- 
thing from bananas and onions to overalls and 
baby clothes, were so diverting that it was a 
wrench to one’s educational devotion to tear 
away from the mass of dealers and buyers to 
visit a school. 

At Number 64 the War Savings Stamp fever 
was at its height. Every room was ablaze with 
patriotic ardor. 

In Miss Gertrude Specht’s room—fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades—the little people ‘did sing 
with a spirit that would capture even an _ ice- 
cold pacifist who is trying to think herself pa- 
triotic. While they could sing the standardized 
patriotic songs, most of the singing was of the 
songs of their own making. My, but they did 
relish them! The only one that I had written 


off for me by Dorothy Tischler was the follow- 
ing “Marching Song” :— 
MARCHING SONG. 
Trum, trum, trum. 
See our soldiers tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Marching off to camp, camp, camp, 
Fighting for our country, 
Dear old U. S. A. 
Listen to the bugle! 
What has it to say? 
Ta ta ta ta tata ta ‘ta ta ta ta ta ta. 
Trum, trum, trun trutrum. 


It just fitted into the zeal of these little boys 
and girls of the lower East Side, and they gave 
it life in every line. 

In another room every child wrote patriotic 
verses. You should have heard these boys and 
girls read these lines of their own making! 
Each read with a snap that spelled loyalty in- 
tensified. 

LIBERTY BONDS. 

Have you bought 

What is but naught, 

Which does a deal 

To help us feel 

We've done our share 

For the boys who dare 

To halt the Huns 

And get their guns? 
—Etta Poppel. 
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LIBERTY BONDS. 
Lend a hand to the boys at the front, 
They are helping to bear the brunt. 
They did not need any persuasion 
To keep back the Huns’ invasion. 
Follow their example 
And give money ample. 
Lend your money to the government, 
You can be sure you won’t repent. 
Buy Liberty Bonds and end the war, 
Then there'll be a fight no more. 
—Written by H. Schneider. 

HOW WE MAY HELP. 
Now that we’re in it 
We're going to win it. 
Everybody’s enlisted son 
Means five less a Hun, 
If you buy a bond today 
Many more Huns you will help to slay. 

—H. Chasis and H. Leifer. 
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BUY LIBERTY BONDS. 


“Buy! buy Liberty Bonds,” 
That’s the cry you hear. 
Many a mother has given her sons 
And has shed many a tear. 
If you don’t have to go to war 
Why not buy a few? ’ 
Don’t be stingy with your money, 
What did you ever do? 
—Albert Berkowitz. 


Every boy in the seventh and eighth grades 
had a “Buy War Savings Stamps” hat band, 
and every girl a “Buy a War Savings Stamp” 
sash, and they were doing a thriving business, 
But all this was incidental to my real purpose 
in going to Public School Number 64. Of the 
“real thing at 64” I will give an account in the 
next issue. 
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THE “SMOKY CITY,” ITS HISTORY, SIGHTS AND SPIRIT 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Educators are looking towards Pittsburgh 
as the setting of the big National Education 
Association’s annual convention, June 30 to 
July 6, 1918. They do so with a feeling of im- 
pelling interest not only because of the value- 
giving program prepared, but also because of 
what a visit to the city itself has in store his- 
torically and geographically. 

The beginnings of Pittsburgh are laid ‘way 
back in Colonial times. Fort Pitt was erected 
and the future great city of Western Pennsyl- 
vania had been given its name nearly a genera- 
tion before the Declaration of Independence 
was signed in the eastern section of the Key- 
stone state. 

Long before that (in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury it was) Indian traders had penetrated this 
district around the confluence of the Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny Rivers. The “Forks of the 
Ohio” were visited in 1749 by the French ex- 
plorer Celeron, and four years later by Major 
George Washington (then a youthful officer in 
the English army), whose forces took posses- 
sion of the territory only to be driven off by 
the French. They built Fort Duquesne, held 
it against attacks of the British in 1755 under 
General Edward Braddock; but in 1758 were 
overcome by the British under General John 
Forbes, who named the fort Pitt, in honor of 
England’s prime minister and friend of the 
American colonists. 

The early Scotch, Irish and English settlers 
suffered terribly during the Indian insurrections 
which followed until after General Anthony 
Wayne’s victory over the Ohio tribes. Incor- 
porated as a borough in 1794, Pittsburgh had 
already established a newspaper and an iroa 
furnace, and in twenty years had grown to 
municipal proportions; and among the great 


events of its first civic century were the erec- 
tion of the first rolling mill (1819); the opera- 


tion of the first canal boat to the Atlantic sea- 
board (1829); the opening of telegraphic com- 
munication (1846); the operation of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and the Pennsylvania Railroads 
(1852); the use of natural gas (1868); the manu- 
facture of airbrakes (1869), and of Bessemer 
steel (1874), and the foundation of the Carnegie 
Institute. 

Its natural resources 
among the first cities in industrial importance 
in North America. It is the metropolis of a 
great coal, oil and gas producing region. It 
lies 750 feet above the sea and on top of 
some of the richest deposits of coal and iron 
on this continent. The output of coal in the 
Pittsburgh district is more than one-third of 
that produced by the entire coal fields of Great 
Britain, or about 100 million tons at last re- 
port. The, value of manufactured products of 
the Pittsburgh metropolitan district (ten mile 
radius) for the current year is one billion dol- 
lars, the total assessed valuation of taxable 
property of Allegheny County being $1,270,- 
129,260, or more than that of each of _ thirty- 
four states. The Pittsburgh district payroll is 
a million and a half dollars a day. It leads the 
world in coke production, in the manufacture of 
finished aluminum, of cork, of pickles, pre- 
serves and other things. 

On the list of largest cities of the world (as 
regards population) Pittsburgh stands fiftieth; 
in the United States it is fifth, the population 
(in 1910) being 533,905, of whom 25,623 are 
negroes. Each census has shown remarkable 
growth, the jump in the past half century being 
900 per cent. 

There are wonderful things, historical and 
modern, to see and study in Pittsburgh. From 
the top of Mount Washington Incline Plane the 
visitor gets a great view of the city. The his- 
torian goes, of course, to the quaint old re- 
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doubt, “Fort Pitt,” built in 1764 (the oldest 
building in the city), preserved by the D. A. R. 
and the Mecca of patriotic pilgrims; to Brad- 
dock (the scene of Braddock’s defeat in the 
French and Indian War), now the site of great 
steel works; to McKees Rocks (remains of an 
ancient Indian mound), now a great manufac- 
tory of railroad supplies; to the Allegheny 
Arsenal, erected in 1814; to the nearby battle 
field of Bushy Run. No place of interest is 
more attractive than the old Stephen C. Foster 
birthplace, maintained by the city as a memorial 
to the composer of “My Old Kentucky Home” 
and other popular old songs. In addition, there 
are the Carnegie Institute (containing the third 
largest art gallery in America); the Carnegie 
Museum with its priceless specimens; the Mu- 
sic Hall, with one of the largest pipe organs 
in the world; the United States Bureau of 
Mines; the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 
Hall; the permanent Pittsburgh Exposition; 
the magnificent city and county court house; 
the Phipps conservatories and other places of 


interest in beautiful Schenley Park, the gift of 
Mrs. Mary E. Schenley; the Zoological gar- 
dens in Highland Park, and the great electrical 
and steel plants in East Pittsburgh, Munhall, 
Homestead and Ambridge. 

One cannot be long in Pittsburgh without 
catching the spirit of the place. It is progress 
personified. It has been well said that the 
spirit of Pittsburgh is the spirit of man, the con- 
queror of metal, typified in the skyscrapers 
(there are thirty-seven of them over eight 
stories) and in the clouds of ever-rising steam— 
the spirit which, having done its work, rises 
above the smoke and roar and rumble of the 
great factories, all pure and white, toward the 
blue sky and the sun. 

This and the wide-open hospitality to persons 
and ideas, the usual habit of the people, com- 
bine with the recreation features to make the 
1918 National Education Association’s conven- 
tion one that will be remembered happily by 
the great host of teachers who will be in any 
way connected with it at Pittsburgh in 1918. 
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This is no time for modest or timid demands. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when the training and protection of children was as important as 
it is today. We are leaving them to bear a burden of national indebtedness of an 
amount which we have not yet dared even to estimate; we are leaving them to solve 
those social and economic problems whose solutions we have postponed with increas- 
ing difficulty each year; we are expecting them to live down a new set of national 
hatreds and reorganize our international relationships on the basis of our common in- 
terest. Whether or not the children of the world are prepared for this task depends on 
whether the leaders in education are going to be able to put forward and secure public 
support for the educational program which the times demand. 


—Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


AGRICULTURE IN SOUTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND 


The press and people of the agricultural West 
consider Southern New England as an agricul- 
tural joke. He laughs best who laughs after 
the facts are known. 


Southern New England crops were worth . 
$7,500 per square mile in 1917. Oregon’s crops 


were worth $1,300; California’s, $1,700; Wash- 
ington’s, $1,850; Nebraska’s, $3,400; Michigan’s, 
$3,800; Missouri's, Kansas’ and Wisconsin’s, 
$4,000. 

Of these great agricultural states, Oregon, 
California and Washington are about a third as 
good as Southern New England in their agri- 
cultural crops per square mile. Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Michigan and Wisconsin are a 
trifle better than half as good. 

The only great agricultiiral states that are in 
the same class with Southern New England are 
Ohio, which is not quite as good ($7,000), and 
Indiana and Illinois, which are a trifle better 


($8,000). Iowa alone really leads Southern New 
England with $8,900, or 20 per cent. better. 

Southern New England is 40 per cent. ahead 
of New York; 25 per cent. ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania, while New Jersey alone is really in the 
lead, leading Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut by 25 per cent. 

Only two states are squarely ahead of South- 
ern New England in the crop yield, which, at 
least, should make these crop boomers  else- 
where speak somewhat modestly. 

THRIFT. 


Southern New England gives a good account 
of herself as to thrift. Keep in mind the pro- 
portion of new-comers from Europe who bring 
practically no money with them, and yet there 
are more than 3,000,000 depositors in our sav- 
ings banks. 

The total deposits are even more significant, 
as these amount to more than $1,400,000,000. 

In addition to this, the people of these three 
states have nearly $6,000,000 in postal savings. 
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THE SAYLER PARK EXPERIMENT—(II.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW 


Principal Sayler Park School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Helen T. Wooley is named in the Cin- 
cinnati school directory as “director of Voca- 
tion Bureau and Child Labor Department,” but 
it should read “Chief Expert Educationist,” for 
she surely has the finest and clearest vision oi 
the schools of the future of any person working 
along educational lines. 

When the superintendent said to me, “See 
Mrs. Wooley,” my courage and zeal went the 
wrong way for just a little time. | had not 
talked with her ten minutes till I was sure she 


- knew fairly well, without seeing, the situation. 


Miss Frances Foster, a college woman who 
has been trained under Mrs. Wooley, came to 
me in a few days and began the work of testing. 
A little later Mrs. Wooley sent me Miss Irma 
Wachtel, also of her own training, and they 
stayed with me till they carefully examined 
more than sixty pupils. 

Every case was thoroughly tested out, and in 
each I have been much helped in my classifica- 
tion. Of course, there are still many patrons 
of schools who think “school is just school,” so 
we do not want any expert handling of our chil- 
dren. In due time I hope to convince all the 
people heve that the old is not necessarily the: 
best. 


Mrs. Wooley has gone carefully over every 
paper and has put her O. K. on the findings. ° 

I am selecting five manuscripts and am desig- 
nating them alphabetically, in order that no 
names may appear. 

By referring to the Journal of Education of 
December 6, 1917, the introduction to this ex- 
periment may be found. 

A. On the Yerkes points he obtained sixty- 
one out of a possible 100 points. This gives 
him a mental age of nine years and eight 
months. The supplementary tests do not tend 
to raise this estimate. In the substitution test, 
a test of routine learning, his record is below 
ten years. In association by opposites he has 
an accuracy far below an eight-year level. This 
is due partly to his inability to read correctly, 
which also lowered his record in the sentence- 
completion test. His immediate memory is also 
poor. At his age, sixteen years and one month, 
this means unquestionably a permanent mental 


defect. His rank is that of a middle grade 
moron. He is below ten years in every test 
given. An institution is the proper place for 


this boy. His poor health and nervousness 
make it extremely doubtful that he will be able 
to earn a living in competition with normal 
individuals. Further academic work would be 
useless. Began school at six years, but had to 
be kept out almost entirely from nervousness. 
Entered Sayler Park School, grade one, eight 
years and nine months, and repeated third and 
fourth grades. 

At the close of the school in June this boy went 
out and got a job and is holding on to it tena- 
ciously. He gives the most of his earnings to 


his mother, but in the Second Liberty Loan he 
bought a fifty-dollar bond and is paying for it. 

B. This boy was fifteen years and eleven 
months old at the time of examination. On 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet tests he 
ranked eight years and two months. In the 
picture completion test he does as well as the 
average twelve-year-old child; in the Pintner 
Cube test he had a two-year record; and in asso- 
ciation by opposites he fell much below an 
eight-year record. We consider eight years a 
fair estimate of this boy’s mental age. This 
boy is undoubtedly feeble-minded. He ranks 
at present as a low grade moron, and will prob- 
ably never develop out of that class. In at- 
tempting fifth grade work he is trying some- 
thing beyond his capacity. This boy should 
have been removed from the regular class and 
given special industrial training earlier. He 
may be able to earn his way at low grade man- 
ual labor, though I think it doubtful. He en- 
tered school at the age of seven, and was two 
years in the second grade, two years in the 
third grade, two years in the fourth and two 
years in the fifth. 

This boy is making twelve dollars a week in a 
machine shop, and travels at least sixteen miles 
a day to and from his work. 

C is probably fifteen years of age, but in the 
Yerkes Point Scale obtained forty-seven out of 
a possible 100 points, which gives him a mental 
age of eight years and five months. The sup- 
plementary tests tend to lower rather than 
raise this estimate. In the association by op- 
posites he has an accuracy of 22.5 per cent., 
most of his reactions being mere chance asso- 
ciations. In the Pintner Cube test he is at a 
seven-year level. He is a total failure in the 
easy direction test. There is no question of his 
mental defect. He ranks as a low grade moron. 
The proper place for this boy is in a special 
class for defectives. However, there is no use 
in keeping him in school after he is fifteen and 
it would hardly be worth while to transfer him 
for the few months that he will stay in school. 
He should be excused from academic work 
and given as much manual work as possible. 
He may be able to earn a living at low grade 
manual labor. 


been con- 
pavs him 


Since school closed in June C has 
tinuously and faithfully on a job that 
about five or six dollars a week. 

D was twelve years and ten months old when 
this record was made. He was given the 
Yerkes Point Scale and obtained fifty-nine out 
of a possible 100 points. This gives him a 


mental age of nine years and six months. The 
sentence completion test was very poor, due to 
his inability to read the words correctly. The 
test of association by opposites was a total fail- 
ure. He was unable to read the words or even 
to grasp the meaning of the word “opposite.” In 
the Pintner Cube test, a test of attention, he 
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has a ten-year record. In construction puzzle 
A his record is somewhat above ten years. His 
chief difficulty seems to be with reading. He 
will probably be able to earn a living in spite 
of his limited intelligence. He is at present 
about two years retarded, and it hardly seems 
worth while to keep him at academic work. 
Stress should be placed on manual training, and 
he should be allowed to work as soon as he is 
fifteen years of age. No member of his family 
has ever been able to learn to read. He has 
spent seven years getting through five grades, 
and is now swamped in the sixth grade. I am 
unable to locate this boy, yet feel that he is ac- 
complishing nothing. 

E is a girl, and at the time of the testing 
was fourteen years and nine months old and 
was classed in grade five. In the Yerkes Point 
Scale she measured fifty-one points, which gave 
her a mental age of eight years and_ eight 
months. The supplementary tests agreed in 
ranking her at about eight years. In the sub- 
stitution test she fell below an eight-year record 
on the practice pages, but reached a ten-year 
average on the list of memory page. In asso- 
ciation by opposites she fell slightly below an 
eight-year record.. She is undoubtedly defec- 
tive. It is a fair estimate to say that she is 
between eight and nine years mentally. Her 
present status is that of a middle grade moron. 
She may develop to a high-grade moron, but is 
without question feeble-minded. It ridicu- 


a a 


it, and am only sorry that it is not in our power 


lous to keep her doing academic work of the 
grades. Since she is well behaved and has 
some element of smartness she could be trained 
for routine domestic work under supervision; 
stress should be placed on her domestic science 
work. 


The above estimate of this girl was made 
January 11, 1917. We kept her in school till 
the close of the year in June, when I recom- 
mended that she go out into the home of some 
good woman where she might be trained to 
service. She was given a fair trial in a good 
home, but failed to make good in any sense of 
the word. . She could not be taught to do any 
domestic service alone, so she is at home. 

In this paper I have selected five of the most 
hopeless cases the examiner found in the entire 
list, and have given the results almost complete. 
In the main I am in entire accord with all of 


to carry out the recommendations made. 

We are located so far from special schools 
that it is impossible to transfer these defectives 
and retarded ones to them, so we must make 
the best of our surroundings for the present. 

The critics will, no doubt, pick out the first 
three in this list and look for the weak places 
in the diagnosis and the recommendations. Pa- 
trons of the school and some teachers have al- 
ready pointed to them, but in a later paper I 


want to discuss these matters from another 
angle, 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXX.) 


EDWARD ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Maine has certainly had its share in produc- 
ing notabilities, including poets as well as po- 
tatoes. At a dinner of the American Library 
Association held in New York a few years ago, 
out of the twenty-one persons who were given 
seats of honor at the raised table across the 
hall sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. were 
either born in Maine or in some intimate way 
associated with Maine. Probably the unusual 
number of running waters has something to do 
with stimulating the lyric spirit. That influence 
is profoundly rhythmical; so is the singing of 
the pines. Long ago there was published a 
portly volume entitled “The Poets of Maine,” 
and not least in its authorship stood Longfel- 
low. I have always cherished the belief that if 
my Uncle Daniel, who went out to the Ha- 
waiian Islands and there established a dynasty 
and a college, had devoted himself to the Muses 
instead of attempting the hopeless task of mak- 
ing the Kanakas good orthodox Christians, he 
would have won fame; at all events he is rep- 
resented in that volume. -I have a whole book 
of manuscript poems written by my father. The 
two brothers were great-great-grandchildren of 
old Michael Wigglesworth, author of “The Day 
of Doom.” My mother wrote hymns and other 


verses for eighty years. All three were born on 
the Kennebec. 


So was Edward Arlington Robinson, at the 


appropriately-named town of High Water—ap- 
propriately named because he is becoming more 
and more widely recognized as riding in on 
the high tide of premiership in American poetry. 
The Kennebec is such a beautiful river that it 
is a wonder to me that anyone who ever spent 
a day beside its sunny waters slipping down be- 
tween gracious hills and the wide fertile inter- 
vales at their feet, with fair prospects of dis- 
tant mountains made blue by the tons of huckle- 
berries growing on their sides, did not perforce 
feel the sprouting of Pegasus wings on their 
shoulder-blades. 

Between 1891 and 1893, when Robinson was 
just beginning his twenties, he was studying at 
Harvard, but he did not graduate. In 1896 he 
published his first volume of poems, “The Tor- 
rent and the Night Before,” and the following 
year came “The Children of the Night”—tiny 
volumes, easily lost; and, if I am not mistaken, 
now among the desiderata of book-collectors, 
The few who came into possession of them im- 
mediately realized that here was a new note in 
American poetry. jut they did not set the 
Kennebec afire as they ought to have done. 
Neither did they keep away the wolf which 
growled around his cottage in Gardiner, 
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‘But six years later he was ready with a new 
volume, “Captain Craig and Other Poems,” 
which sufficiently commended themselves to 
Houghton Mifflin Company to risk a venture 
with. A volume fell into the hands of Presidertt 
Roosevelt, whose keen eye for merit ranged 
from military affairs to the Muses. Some one 
whispered into his ear that Robinson was en- 
gaged in manual work quite unsuitable for a 
poet of such distinction, and the President im- 
mediately appointed him to a position in the 
United States Assay Office in New York, where 
he would at least have an opportunity to see 
gold in bars worth a million apiece and was 
quite welcome to carry them off if he would 
only take them in his own hands and not in a 
wheelbarrow. That was a standard offer, I be- 
lieve, open to every visitor to that repository 
of vulgar bullion. As the bars were heavier 
lead, and quite likely to be 
hotter than sin, no one was ever 
stagger away with one. 

One day, while Robinson was engaged: in this 
lucrative office of refining pure gold, I happened 
to be in the President’s private office in Wash- 
ington, and casually mentioned that I was going 


to lunch with the poet next day. President 
Roosevelt’s face beamed with his toothsome 
smile and he sent this enthusiastic message: 


“Tell Robinson to put his poetry first and his 
work at the Assay Office second.” The presi- 
dential encomium had its appropriate _ effect. 
Robinson became a national figure as a poet, 
and the Muse of Prosperity joined the other 
nine in looking after his interests. But he was 
not spoilt by flattery or, rather, recognition, 

He waited eight years before issuing his next 
book, “The Town Down the _ River,” «which 
town, of course, was Gardiner. Anyone who 
read Robinson’s poems, especially “Captain 
Craig,” saw that they were essentially dramatic 
in spirit, and was not surprised to see a drama, 
“Van Horn,” following, and then in 1915 an- 
other, “The Porcupine.” 

The next year he gathered into a new volume 
the poems which had been appearing in the 
various magazines and called it after the most 
notable, “The Man Against the Sky,” in which 
he returned to his older manner—blank verse 
of a philosophic turn. 

Robinson likes to infuse a psychologic ele- 
ment into his poems. He is not an introspec- 


tive analyst; he is too modest for that. But 
he gets at the inner soul of other men and 
brings out the unexpected qualities. He makes 


them live. “Captain Craig” will illustrate this 
dramatic insight. It begins, instantly arousing 
curiosity and sympathy :— 

I doubt if ten men in all Tilbury Town 

Had ever shaken hands with Captain Craig, 

Or called him by his name, or looked at him 

So curiously, or so concernedly, 

As they had looked at ashes; but a few— 

Say five or six of us—had found somehow 

The spark in him, and we had fanned it there, 
Choked under, like a jest in Holy Writ, 

By Tilbury prudence. He had lived his life, 


And he had shared, with all of humankind, 


known to 
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Inveterate leave to fashion of himself, 

By some resplendent metamorphosis, 

Whatever he was not. And after time, 

When it had come sufficiently to pass 

That he was going patch-clad through the streets, 
Weak, dizzy, chilled, and half-starved, he had laid 
Some nerveless fingers on a prudent sleeve 

And told the sleeve, in furtive confidence, 

Just how it was: “My name is Captain Craig,” 

He said, “and I must eat.” The sleeve moved on, 
And after it moved others—one or two; 

For Captain Craig, before the day was done, 

Got back to the scant refuge of his bed 

And shivered into it without a curse— 

Without a murmur even. He was cold, 

And old, and hungry; but the worst of it 

Was a forlorn familiar consciousness 

That he had failed again. There was a time 

When he had fancied, if worst came to worst, 

And he could work no more, that he might beg 

Nor be the worse for ; but when it came 

To practice he found out that he had not 

The genius. It was that, and that was all: 
Experience had made him to detect 

The blunder for his own, like all the rest 

Of him. There were no other men to blame. 

He was himself, and he had lost the speed 

He started with, and he was left behind. 

There was no mystery, no tragedy; 

And if they found him lying on his back 

Stone dead there some sharp morning, as they might,— 
Well, once upon a time there was a man— 

Es war einmal ein Konig, if it pleased him. 

And he was right: there were no men to blame; 
There was just a false note in the Tilbury tune— 

A note that able bodied men might sound 

Hosannas on while Captain Craig lay quiet. 

They might have made him sing by feeding him. 
The poem goes on in this leisurely, almost 
plodding, manner, in easy, not wholly melodious 
blank verse pentameters, to tell how the half- 
dozen discovered the divine spark in this mis- 
placed old tramp. They made him philosophize ; 
they elicited his wit and his wisdom. With extra- 
ordinary keen, sly humor Robinson points out 
the weak spots in his character; but they are 
only spots; the genuine fabric is sound and 
human. 

It is a poem which one can read again and 
again; it never wears out. This proves its fine 
spirit, its subtle analysis of the soul, its appeal 
to humanity. There are many passages I 
should like to cite to illustrate this; but, after 
all, it should be read as a whole. It consists 
largely of monologs where the humorous old 
beggar unfolds his love of Nature, his under- 
standing of humanity, -his sweet cynicism (if 
such an expression be not too paradoxical), his 
experiences of life, his odd and_ far-fetched 
learning, his utter childlikeness. The poet goes 
farther than his companions in sympathy an‘ 
comradeship; they laugh at him and call him 
names :— 

They loaded me with titles of odd form 

And unexampled significance, 

Like “Bellows-mender to Prince Aeolus,” 

“Pipe-filler to the Hoboscoliast,” 

“Bread-fruit for the Non-Doing” with one more 

That I remember and a dozen more 

That I forget... 
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But patient wisdom frowned on argument, 
With a side nod of silence, and I smoked 

A series of incurably dry pipes, 

While Morgan fiddled, with obnoxious care, 
Some things that I detested.—Killigrew, 
Drowsed with a fond abstraction, like an ass, 

Lay blinking at me while he grinned and made 
Remarks. The learned Plunket made remarks. 
Captain Craig disappears and returns again, 
only to die. Even on his death-bed he 1s still 

the sound old philosopher :— 

“There is no servitude so fraudulent 

As of a sun-shut mind; for ’tis the mind 

That makes you craven or invincible, 

Diseased or puissant. The mind will pay A 

Ten thousand fold and be the richer then L 

To grant new service; but the world pays hard i 

And accurately sickens till in years i. 

The dole has eked its end and there is left 

What all of you are noting on all days 

In these Athenian streets, where squandered men 

Drag ruins of half-warriors to the grave— 

Or to Hippocrates.” : 
His head fell back, ; 

And he lay still with wearied eyes half-closed. 

We waited, but a few faint words yet stayed: 

“Kind friends,” he said, “friends I have known so long, 

Though I have jested with you in time past, 

Though I have stung your pride with epithets, 

Not all forbearing,—still when I am gone, 

Say Socrates wrought always for the best ; 

And for the wisest end. . . . Give me the cup! 

The truth is yours, God’s universe is yours... 

Good-by . . . good citizens, . . . give me the cup.” 

They waited. “With a faint flash the clouded 

eyes grew clear”; but instead of the last wise 

message that they expected, he muttered one 

word, “Trombones,” and passed out into the un- 

known. 


That evening Morgan played “the  school- 
girls’ march” in “Lohengrin,” 

And of all times be 

That he has ever played, that one somehow— ~~. 

That evening of the day the Captain died— 5 


Stands out like one great verse of a good song, | 

One strain that sings itself beyond the rest 

For the magic and the glamour that it has. 

Now that is great poetry, and there is a lot 
more nineteen-carat stuff in Robinson’s books 
well worth citing. He is fine lyrist—Mr. 
Braithwaite prefers the word lutanist—and I 
should like to copy half a dozen of his melo- 
dious and original songs; but here are at least 
some stanzas of one that puts him in the very 
front rank of ballad writers :— 

THE RETURN OF MORGAN AND FINGAL. 
And there we were together again— 

Together again, we three: 

Morgan, Fingal, fiddle, and all, 
They had come for the night with me. 


The spirit of joy was in Morgan’s wrist, 
There were songs in Fingal’s throat; 

And secure outside, for the spray to drench, 
Was a tossed and empty boat. 


And there were the pipes, and there was the punch, 
And somewhere were twelve years; 

So it came, in the manner of things unsought, 
That a quick knock vexed our ears. 


The night wind hovered and shrieked and snarled, 
And I heard Fingal swear; 

Then I opened the door—but I found no more 

Than a chalked-skinned woman there. 


She comes to beg the men to ferry a dead girl 
home. “Be quick! Be quick!” she cries. 
She cried it so loud that her voice went in 
To find where my two friends were; 
So Morgan came, and Fingal came, 
And out we wert with her. 


’Twas a lonely way for a man to take 
And a tedious way for three; 

And over the water, and all day long, 
They had come for the night with me. 


But the girl was dead, as the woman had said, 
And the best we could see to do 
Was to lay her aboard. The north wind roared, 

And into the night we flew. 


Four of us living and one for a ghost, 
-Furrowing crest and swell, 
Through the surge and the dark, for that faint far 
spark, 
We ploughed with Azrael. 


So down we steered and along we tore 
Through the flash of the midnight foam: 
Silent enough to be ghosts on guard, 
We ferried the dead girl home. 


We ferried her down to the voiceless wharf, 
And we carried her up to the light; 

And we left the two to the father there, 3 
Who counted the coals that night. 

Then back we steered through the foam again, 
But our thoughts were fast and few; 

And all we did was to crowd the surge 
And to measure the life we knew i— 


Till at last we came where a dancing gleam 
Skipped out to us, we three,— 

And the dark wet mooring pointed home 
Like a finger from the sea. 


Then out we pushed the teetering skiff Margate 
And in we drew to the stairs; 

And up we went, each man content 
With a life that fed no cares. 


Fingers were cold and feet were cold, 
And the tide was cold and rough; 


But the light was warm, and the room was warm, 
And the world was good enough. 


And there were the pipes, and there was the punch, 
More shrewd than Satan’s tears: 


Fingal had fashioned it, all by himself, 
With a craft that came of years. 


And there we were together again— 
Together again, we three: 

Morgan, Fingal, fiddle, and all, 
They were there for the night with me. 


How that picture lives and glows! How 
mysterious the episode of the imperious 
woman with her eyes insane with grief! What 


Coatinued on page 606. 
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| PROGRESSIVE PROGRESS 


ress is in the air and has been on high 
almost tornado force for some 
Industrially, financially, in culture, in morals, 
and educationally there has been more progress 
in the last seven years than in any previous 
rs. 
ee eee is always in action, is always going 
somewhere. It is never looking 
One is old as soon as he looks back to the 
good old times. Whoever enjoys 
better than today is old, whether he be eig y 
or eighteen. A rainbow is for tomorrow an 
not for yesterday. There was never a promise 
sterday. 
ets pn better to be sixty and feel like 
forty than to be forty and feel like sixty. 

The normal schools have always been and are 
likely ever to be the standard bearers of edu- 
cational progress. But they will not contrive 
to stand for progress merely because they have 
stood for progress. If they are boastful of their 
past they will petrify without fail. Boosting 
for progress tomorrow has infinitely more pro- 
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gressive vitality than boasting of the vitality of 
yesterday. 

American education is entering upon the 
fourth period of professional growth. 

Prior to seventy-five years ago the only re- 
quirement for teaching was to know the subject. 
It was never suspected that there was any re- 
quirement for teaching a subject provided one 
knew it. He might know all about music and 
not be able to sing or play an instrument. He 
might know much about a theme and not be 
able to give an oration on it. But if he knew a 
subject he could teach it. 


About seventy-five years ago a few men be- 
gan to realize that there was a science and art 
of teaching. Little by little they impressed 
their belief upon the world. The first mission 
of the normal school was to teach to teach. 
The subject was still idolized, and the mission 
of the normal school was to have the subject 
learned so as to teach it. 


About forty years ago the school began to 
be magnified above the teacher. For thirty- 
five years the success had been a matter of the 
teacher, There was no place for a superintend- 
ent except as office boy for the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

But forty years ago the school began to be 
magnified. Teachers might come and go, but 
the school went on just the same. Superin- 
tendents multiplied. They were the great ne- 
cessity. Schoolhouses became important. Light- 
ing, ventilating, heating, seating, sanitation, 
bubble fountains, paper towels, medical inspec- 
tion, school nurses, school dentists, school mu- 
sic, large school yards, school gardens, super- 
vised play, school athletics, competitive affairs 
and many other school functions supplemented 
the teaching power of the teacher. If one was 
successful in magnifying school activities he 
was a success. 


Now a fourth stage of educational develop- 
ment is upon us. . 

The school has been for children. In some 
States no one could attend school until he was 
five, six or seven years of age, and nowhere 
could he attend school after he was twenty-one. 

Now education is for the community. Now 
we are to have Baby Week and Adult Literacy 
Campaigns. _ Now the national government de- 
mands boys and girls’ for the farm, and military 
training for high school boys. The Boy Scouts 
are leading a highly educational life and the 
school must magnify it. School sewing de- 
partments are sewing for the Red Cross. 

The schoolhouses are to be open 365 days in 
the year, and from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. The 
school is to have a teacher assigned to the fac- 
tory to teach illiterates, and already in New 
York City the schools are co-operating with 
one hundred and twenty different banks, offices, 
counting rooms, shops and factories. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic are the tools to 
be used in educating the community in every- 
thing. 

All this is to be wonderfully promoted by 
the Great War of the World, 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE* 
We can think of no book as much needed as 
is “Universal Service.” We have somehow 


had a feeling that Dr. Liberty H. Bailey was 
losing somewhat of the compelling charm of 
the days when, as professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity, he had a group of college boys im his 
home every Sunday evening and was ennobling 
them and the world. But if we were right, as 
we are now sure that we were not, he has come 
back with marvelous energy, wisdom and vision. 

A few sentences suggest the spirit and hero- 
ism of “Universal Service”: “The graded school 
system is built on the plan of regular and easy 
procedure from kindergarten to post-graduate, 
whereas a break in the process may provide 
the very challenge most needed and stimulate 
the mutations.” “Behind all civilization lies the 
rural condition. As the land people live and 
have their being, so will our civic and social 
life be conditioned and maintained.” 

The biggest thing in this biggest of books is 
the vision of “the revived country school.” The 
farmer folk will in time become the closest in 
their observation, the directest in their reason- 
ing, and the most insistent in demonstrable 
knowledge. 

The professions are peculiarly given to aris- 
tocratic practices. The rural range is the last 
stronghold of a true democracy. It is the last 
trench in the defence against organized in- 
terests. 

The clarion note of Dr. Bailey’s great book 
is the danger signal when he warns against the 
possible tragedy that may follow the present 
federalization of country schools and country 
life. He nobly says: “The public schools con- 
stitute an arm of governance as well as an 
agency of education. . To train the youth 
of the next generation in skill for personal use 
alone is to multiply selfishness and give it the 
sanction of the state.” 

To be physically fit and uncomplaining is a 
public duty. 

“The ultimate welfare of the community does 
not depend on the balance sheet of a few in- 
dustries, but on the character of the people, 
the moral issues, the nature of the home life, 
the community pride, the public spirit, the read- 
iness of response to calls for aid, the opportu- 
nities for education and recreation and _ enter- 
tainment and co-operative activity, as well as 
of increased daily work and better wages. 

“Society needs the seer or the separate 
teacher.” 


*‘Universal Service: The Hope of Humanity.” By L. H. Bailey. New 
York ; Sturgis & Walton Company. Cloth. 165 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


LOYALTY IN RHODE ISLAND 


The following vote was passed unanimously 
on December 5, 1917: No teacher shall receive 
a certificate of qualifications authorizing him to 
teach in the public schools of Rhode Island be- 
fore he has given a pledge of loyalty as pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education :— 

“T, as a teacher and citizen, pledge allegiance 


to the United States of America, to the state oi 
Rhode Island, and to the American public 
school system. 

_“I solemnly promise to support the constitu- 
tion and laws of nation and state, to acquaint 
myself with the laws of the state relating to 
public education, and the regulations and in- 
structions of my official superiors, and faith- 
fully to carry them out. 

=e further promise to protect the school 
rights of my pupils, to conserve the democracy 
of school citizenship, to,honor public education 
as a principle of free government, to respect 
the profession of education as public service, 
and to observe its ethical principles and rules 
of professional conduct. 

“I pledge myself to neglect no opportunity 
to teach the children committed to my care loys 
alty to nation and state, honor to the flag, 
obedience to law and government, respect for 
public servants entrusted for the time being 
with the functions of government, faith in gov- 
ernment by the people, fealty to the civic prin- 


ciples of freedom, equal rights and human 


brotherhood, and the duty of every citizen to 
render service for the common welfare. 

“I shall endeavor to exemplify in my own life 
and conduct in and out of school the social vir- 
tues of fairness, kindliness and service as ideals 
of good citizenship. 

_“I affirm, in recognition of my official obliga- 
tion, that, though as a citizen I have the right 
of personal opinion, as a teacher of the public's 
children I have no right, either in school. hours 
or in the presence of my pupils out of school 
hours, to express opinions that conflict with 
honor to country, loyalty to American ideals, 


and obedience to and respect for the laws of 
nation and state. 


“Tn all this I pledge my sacred honor and 
subscribe to a solemn oath that I will faithfully 
perform to the best of my ability all the duties 
of the office of teacher in the public schools.” 


a 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND 

Professor Ephraim D. Adams of Leland 
Stanford University, as guest of honor at the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club in May, 
made a memorable address on America’s rela- 
tion to England. There has been no excuse 
since 1867 for any American to harbor the 
slightest ill-will toward Great Britain. Until 
then the aristocracy was the ruling force in 
Great Britain, and the aristocracy of England 
was always afraid of the influence in England of 
democracy in the United States. | Democracy 
was steadily gaining in Great Britain, but until 
the close of the Civil War the leaders made 
the middle class believe that democracy would 
soon fail in America. As soon as the United 
States won in the Civil War .democracy won 
franchise in England, and from 1867 official Eng- 
land has been in perfect accord with the United 
States, except in the trifling political episode 
with Venezuela. 


To go back of 1867, either to the attitude of 
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Great Britain in the Civil War or in the War 
of 1812, or in the Revolutionary War, is to 
hold the England of the last fifty years respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of those whom the de- 
mocracy of the last half century was a century 
in putting out of commission. 

The England of today ‘is the projection into 
today of the successors of the men who op- 
posed England’s attitude in 1763 to 1783, in 
1812-15, in 1861-65. 

Write 1867 in large letters and never forget 
that England has led us a lively race in estab- 
lishing real democracy in the world. 


WAR-TIME GRADUATION 


State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Maine 
suggests simple graduation exercises for high 
schools, and Governor Carl E. Milliken will pre- 
sent every school an official “decoration” under 
the seal of the state which conforms in general 
to these suggestions :-— 

“The exercises shall have some direct patri- 
otic appeal, either in the spoken parts of the 
graduation, any one of them, in the music, in 
decorations, or in some other way. The exer- 
cises shall attempt to exemplify the school work 
in some definite manner. The music for the ex- 
ercises shall be furnished by the school or the 
schools of the town, or contributed by local 
talent. The decorations shall be simple, con- 
sisting of wild flowers, ferns, evergreens, crepe 
paper, bunting and flags. They should not cost 
over $5.for schools of fewer than 300 pupils, or 
more than $10 for any school. Flowers are not 
to be presented to the members of the class in 


- public (unless flowers are home grown or wild). 


Exchange of gifts and photographs shall be dis- 
couraged and made wholly of a private nature. 
The dress shall be simple, costing not over $10, 
and serviceable for future occasions. This 
should cover the entire outfit for the girls. 
There shall be no elaborate party with expen- 
sive music, decorations and refreshments. The 
printed programs shall be simple and inexpen- 
sive.” 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Massachusetts school people are making a 
brisk drive for the education and awakening of 
the public to the need of better laws on health 
and hygiene. The need of such activity was 
emphasized by the refusal of the legislature to 
make provision for the supervision of such 
work. 

There are influential persons in Massa- 
chusetts who seem to be distressed over some 
conditions in North Dakota, but in this matter, 
as in many other educational affairs, that state 
is far ahead of us. It is a serious matter for 
Massachusetts to be a trailer in any educational 
conditions. 

At the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club in 
May Dr. William T. Sedgwick of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology made a ringing 
appeal to the educators of Massachusetts to get 
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together and make their influence felt. The 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation is the most 
vital force, aside from the State Department of 
Education, in the promotion of public sentiment 
regarding health and hygiene. They are to 
have an “outing meeting” on June 22, for the 
promotion of this cause, and they have ar- 
ranged for several “movie matinees” at various 


theatres in the interest of health and hygiene 
publicity. 


-0-@-0-#-0- 
REVIVAL OF SCHOOL DEBATING 

One achievement of the Great War spirit is 
the revival of school debating. In this we re- 
joice. Patriotism is as highly promoted in the 
forum as in the parade. All over the United 
States the debate is coming back, but we know 
most of its virility as demonstrated in Pennsyl- 
vania. _ The state normal schools have had 
some eminently creditable team work in de- 
bate, and in Allegheny County the Union high 
schools have had a series of contests in the 
cities and towns about Pittsburgh that have 
created an interest closely akin to the old-time 
spelling matches. The high school students 
have shown surprising skill in argumentative 
tact and a remarkable familiarity with facts. W 
Estey Albig of Bellevue, as secretary of the 


committee, has had much to do with the success 
of the movement. 


-0-@-0-+-0- 
MOST SERVICEABLE 


The United States Bureau of Education is- 
sues another Educational Directory, 1917 
Number 43; a Bulletin of 200 pages. There 
are thirty-one departments, recording all fed- 
eral, state, county and city educational people 
and officials of all educational institutions and 
of libraries and women’s organizations... This 
may be had by anyone who will send twenty 
cents to the Bureau of Education, Washington 
D. C. We have paid two dollars for a directory 
not one-tenth as valuable as is this. | 


The course of study should aim at the de- 
velopment of every good endowment in every 


child. To stunt Nature’s gift is ped : 
raised to the nth power. 


Kg noon are only ten per cent. of the birds in 
the United States that would have been here 


: man and woman had not caused their destruc- 
ion. 


In a recent’ book we read this: “Wi 
is: “Widen your 
touch with today’s knowledge before’ tomor- 
row’s knowledge is upon you.” 


The achievement of the American Red Cross 


the past year has never been approached by any 
organization in any year. 


When making out a self-survey it is well to 
ask: “Is this any of my business?” 


No one enjoys another’ i 
rs complaints any more 
than he does another’s ailments. ; 


National Education Association 
une 30 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


“MADE IN GERMANY.” 


The latest Sinn Fein conspiracy, like Sir Roger 
Casement’s ill-fated adventure, seems to have 
been “made in Germany.” The leader, whose 
identity has not been disclosed, came from Ger- 
many in a U-boat, and was promptly arrested on 
landing. His arrest was soon followed by a 
quiet and simultaneous “round-up” of seventy- 
five or more Sinn Fein leaders, who are supposed 
to have been implicated in the projected rising. 
The saner leaders appear to have realized that 
nothing could be more damaging to the Irish 
cause than an attempted revolution under Ger- 
man auspices, paid for by Berlin, at this crisis in 
the war. The leaders chosen to take the places 
of those who have been arrested are reported to 
be of a less violent type; and, for the sake of 
Ireland, no less than of Great Britain, it is to be 
hoped that moderate counsels may prevail on all 
sides until the home rule and conscription ques- 
tions are settled, and settled rightly. 


THE IRISH NATIONALISTS. 

The Irish Nationalists, ardently as they desire 
home rule, have no sympathy with the Sinn Fein 
plots, and no desire, at this crisis in the world’s 
history, to play into the hands of Germany. John 
Dillon, who has succeeded Mr. Redmond in the 
Nationalist leadership, declares the Sinn Fein 
policy ‘“‘wrong and foolish and bound to: end in 
disaster.” He states that he still believes in a 
friendly settlement with Great Britain, and ad- 
heres to the declaration of Mr. Redmond at the 
outbreak of the war, that “the cause of the Allies 
is the cause of freedom.” Mr. Dillon further 
states that the Sinn Fein conspiracy has been 
supplied with unlimited financial resources from 
New York, and he asks all those of Irish blood 
in the United States to support his party as 
against the Sinn Fein. - This request will be 
heeded by all who really desire the. welfare of 
Ireland. 


NEGROES AT THE FRONT. 


Among the Americans now fighting in France 
are thousands of negroes, who are fighting as 
cheerfully and as bravely as white Ameri- 
cans for the cause which they believe their 
country has espoused. Thousands more are at 
Camp Devens and other cantonments waiting 
for a chance to go across. It is a suggestive co- 
incidence that, on the very day when the Georgia 
lynchings were headlined in the newspapers, an 
official despatch from General Pershing told in 
detail of the exploit of two negro soldiers who, 
while on sentry duty at night, were attacked bv 
a German raiding party of twenty men, and 
fought them hand to hand, at first with their 
rifles and bayonets, and then, when these became 
useless, with knives, killing several of the attack- 
ing party, and, by their bravery, preventing the 
capture of any of our men. General Pershin, 
gives their names and commends their “bravery 
and devotion.” Yet these men are of the same 
race as those whom a Georgia mob  lynches on 
any provocation, simply because they are black. 


RUSSIAN ANARCHY. 


Anarchy prevails throughout Russia. Civil 
war is raging in Siberia and in sections of Euro- 
pean Russia. Germany has torn up the treaty 
of peace which was signed at Brest-Litovsk, and 
is marching her troops wherever it suits her 
plans. There is famine at Petrograd and cholera 
in Astrakan. An influential London jofirnal 
complains that the Allies are doing nothing “to 
save the Russians, Ukrainians and other nation- 
alities from this hideous dilemma,” and calls 
upon the United States, in particular; to act. But, 
if supplies were sent to the suffering populations, 
they would certainly fall into German hands and 
be diverted to the use of the army. As to armed 
interference in an attempted restoration of order 
and a stable government, it would not only be a 
waste of men and resources greatly needed else- 
where, but it would arouse keen resentment in 


Russia, and would help the Germans to play 
their game. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


The Allies have not waited for the renewal of 
the German offensive, but, at different points 
along the western front, have made sudden blows 
at the German positions. East and northeast ot 
Locre, in Northern France, just west of Mt. 
Kemmel, the French have advanced their line 
over a two-mile front, and have taken over 400 
prisoners. At the south, near Rheims, they 
have advanced into the enemy’s positions as far 
as the third line of trenches. The Australians, 


on the front before Amiens, have made advances. 


and improved their positions. In the American 
sectors there have been fierce aerial battles, in 
which a number of enemy planes have beeu 
brought down. In one of these battles near Toul 
one of the most famous American air fighters, 
Raoul Lufberry, was killed. In the Italian 
theatre, fighting continues on the slopes of the 
mountains east of the Brenta River, the Italians 
taking the offensive. 


THE CHINO-JAPANESE TREATY. 


The treaty between China and Japan which 
has just been signed provides for military opera- 
tions to be conducted jointly by the two coun- 
tries in Siberia. These operations will be of a 
defensive character against the common enemy. 
The troops concerned will be under Japanese 
control and Japan is to finance them. Where re- 
quired for military purposes, Japan is to estab- 
lish fortifications and military police. Before 
signing the treaty the Chinese government in- 
sisted that it should not be given effect unless 
conditions required co-operation in Siberia and 
Manchuria; that it should hold good, in any case, 
only during the duration of the war, and that the 
scope of military co-operation should be confined 
to the northeastern frontiers. It is not strange 
that China should be a little distrustful of the ul- 
timate intentions of Japan; but, if the treaty is 
carried out in good faith, it will help to check 
German aggressions in the Far East. 


Continued on page 615. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT 
DELIGHT— (XXX) 
Continued from page 601. 
a hint of tragedy in the mere mention of the 
dead girl brought home across the stormy 
waters to the stern old lighthouse keeper. Not 
a word wasted, not a bit of sentimentality, but 
all made grim and tremendous by contrast with 
the carefree, rollicking youths whose purpose 
to make a night of it was not broken by the 
weird interruption! 

Robinson lives in the winter in quarters in 
New York. The last time I was there I had the 
pleasure of Junching with him again and we had 
a delightful talk—at least it was delightful to me. 
We sat down in his room and smoked (I am 
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sorry to say) while he showed me his last poem, 
just published—the dramatic episode in the 
life of “Rare Ben Jonson”—and we talked over 
old times and new times. He gives the impres- 
sion of great shyness and genuine modesty. He 
is tall and slender, every inch the poet. After 
the “season” is over he stays a part of the time 
with friends at Cornwall-on-Hudson—he must 
be near a flowing river—and spends most of his 
summer at the MacDowell Colony, where so 
many talented Bees of Song hive together and 
gather honey. In such an environment and with 
such a stimulus his genius ought to burn with 
renewed fire, and we have no doubt that he is 


destined to carry his torch still higher on the 
hills of Parnassus. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE SALARIES, DUTIES, 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TITLES OF THE INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE SEVERAL NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 

| MASSACHUSETTS—(IV.) 


[Continued from May 23.] 


BY J. ASBURY PITMAN 
Principal, Salem Normal School 
and 
CHANNING E. SWEITZER 
Member of the Staff of the Supervisor of Administration* 


GRADE V. 

TITLES OF PosiTIOoNS: Headmaster—Director of Art 
Education. 

Duties: Headmaster. 

To direct, supervise and control, under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education and in accordance 
with the rules of the Board of Education, the activities of 
a State Normal School; 

To assume responsibility for the care, discipline and 
social life of the students residing at the institution; 

To supervise the work of associated training schools, 
including the business management, the educational policy 
and the discipline, promotion and attendance of children 
assigned to the several grades; 

To purchase all stores, supplies, materials and equipment 
in accordance with the prescribed procedure of the Com- 
monwealth ; 

To supervise the keeping’ of all financial records and 
documents ; 

To assume responsibility for the institutional funds; 

To supervise the preparation of maintenance estimates 
and payrolls; 

To inspect buildings, equipment, new construction and 
repairs ; 

To assist in the co-ordination of the educational ac- 
tivities of the Normal School district and the State; 

To perform such other related, incidental or emergency 
duties as may be assigned by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Education. 

Director of Art Education. 

To direct, co-ordinate, superyise and control, under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Education and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Board of Education, the 


*Channing E. Sweitzer, as a member of the staff of 
the Supervisor of Administration, made the standardiza- 
tion study of the educational, institutional and “control 
department” administration in Massachusetts, and wrote 
the report. The study of the Normal Schools is a part of 
this report. 


activities of the Normal Art School in its educational and 

field activities. 

To serve in an advisory capacity in all activities in the 
field of Art Education in the public schools and normal 
schools of the state; 

To assume responsibility for the care, discipline and so- 
cial life of the students residing at the institution; 

To purchase all stores, supplies, materials and equip- 
ment in accordance with the prescribed rules and regula- 
tions of the Commonwealth; 

To supervise the keeping of all financial records and 
documents ; 

To assume responsibility for the institutional funds; 

To supervise the preparation of maintenance estimates 
and payrolls; 

To inspect buildings, equipment, new construction and 
repairs ; 

To perform such other related duties as may be assigned 
by the Commissioner of Education and the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Headmaster. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a Bachelor’s 
degree granted on the completion of a standard 
course of study at a college or university of recog- 
nized standing. This qualification may be waived 
in a specific case by a unanimous vote of the Board 
of Education, provided an equivalent is offered 
which is approved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in applied pedagogy, 
education and psychology as is evidenced by a 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy or Doctor of 
Philosophy granted on the completion of at least 
three years graduate study at a university of 
recognized standing; or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 
denced by a Master’s degree granted on the com- 
pletion of a standard course of study in applied 
pedagogy, education and psychology, general 
science, geography, English, hygiene, mathe- 
matics, history, or chemistry at a university of 
recognized standing; and at least two years of 

_ V experience in the satisfactory and efficient per- 
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formance of the administrative duties as super- 
intendent of city schools or as the head of a weil 
established and organized division in a recog- 
nized normal school, college or other institution 
of recognized standing; or 

(c) Such equivalent study and professional experi- 
ence as may be recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the Board 
of Education. 

3. Two years of service in Grade IV in related work 
or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade IV, at least three years of experience in re- 
lated work of Grade IV character and standard. 

4. Not less than two years of experience with adminis- 
trative detail in institutional management. 

5. Such additional qualifications as may be required by 
the Board of Education. 

Director of Art Education. 

1. Such general training as is evidenced by a degree 
granted on the completion of a standard course of 
study at an art school, college or university of 
recognized standing organized to give training in 
creative or applied art. This qualification may be 
waived in a specific case by a unanimous vote of the 
Board of Education provided an equivalent is of- 
fered which is approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

2. (a) Such specialized training in applied art as is 
evidenced by a diploma or certificate granted on 
the completion of at least three years advanced 
study at a school, college, or university of recog- 
nized standing; or 

(b) Such study and practical experience as is evi- 
denced by at least two years of advanced study 
in applied art at a school, college or university 
of recognized standing, for which credit is given, 
and at least two years of experience in the satis- 
factory and efficient performance of the duties 
as the head of a department in related subjects 
in a recognized normal school or other school 
of the same character and standard; or 

(c) Such equivalent and professional experience as 
may be recommended by the Commissioner of 


Education and approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

3. Two years of service in Grade IV in related work, 
or if appointed otherwise than by promotion from 
Grade IV, at least three years of experience in re— 
lated work of Grade IV character and standard; 

4. Not less than two years of experience with adminis— 
trative detail in institutional management. 

5. Such additional qualifications as may be required! 
by the Board of Education. 

COMPENSATION, 

Range of Annual Salary, $3,300-$4,500. (Standard 
Salary Rates, $3,300, $3,600, $3,900, $4,200, $4,500.) 

SPECIAL REGULATION GOVERNING ENTRANCE AND OTHER 
SALARY RATES. 

The Board of Education is authorized to determine the 
entrance and other salary rates of the headmasters in the 
several normal schools and in the determination of those 
rates the Board shall be guided by all of the following 
factors :-— 

1. The size of the institution. 

2. The extent of the administrative problem, including 
the formulation of policies, the establishing and 
maintaining of standards as well as the extent of the 
detail. 

3. The extent of the administrative problem in connec- 
tion with the associated training schools. 

4. The extent of the administrative problem in connec- 
tion with boarding halls. 

5. The extent of the administrative problem in connec- 
tion with the conducting of summer sessions ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 

6. The extent of the intensive or extensive ialiiail 
of the institution. 

7. Quality of service. 

&. Extent of service. . 
SPECIAL REGULATION GOVERNING SALARY OF THE DriREcToR 
oF ArT EDUCATION, 

In the case of the position of the Director of Art Edu- 
cation, the highly specialized activity in the field of -art 
in education and the industries and the application of this 
activity throughout the Commonwealth generally, shall be 
recognized by adding $600 to the rates provided above. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A PENNSYLVANIA LEADER. 


James M. Coughlin, superintendent, Wilkes- 
Barre, has been one of our most admired and 
appreciated friends for a third of a century. We 
have spent more than 1,300 days in county in- 
stitutes in the Keystone State, and the first 
week, in 1886, was upon invitation of Mr. 
Coughlin, then county superintendent. 

Since then we have been in his institutes, 
county and city, many times, and have spent 
many weeks with him as a co-laborer in various 
counties in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 


Mr. Coughlin is an heroic educational  re- 
former, an inspiring professional leader in the 
state, a noble specimen of a Christian citizen. 
April 26 was styled “Coughlin Day” in every 
school building in Wilkes-Barre, and the more 
than twelve thousand pupils and teachers vied 
with each other in paying tribute to the man who 
for twenty-seven years has been at the head of 
the system. Special programs were given in 
each of the twenty-four buildings, all empha- 
sizing, by their impressiveness, the regard in 
which he is held. 


A LEADER IN HER DAY. 

Ellen G. Reveley, who died in her home im 
Syracuse, N. Y., on April 7, was the pedagog- 
ical leader of Cleveland for many years. She 
had the ardent appreciation of the great men: 
with whom she served—Andrew J. Rickoff, Bo 
A. Hinsdale and Andrew S. Draper—three em- 
inent educators who were superintendents of 
Cleveland in their prime. Dr. William T. Har- 
ris spoke of her as one of the best educational 
thinkers of her day. Those were days of noble 
women in Cleveland. For many years there 
were only women elementary principals in the 
city, and it required a brilliant woman to lead 
the women of the city as did Miss Reveley. 


PROMOTION FOR EFFICIENCY. 

J. F. Duncan, for three years superintendent 
of Osceola, Nebraska, succeeds Mr. Dixon in 
the State Department of Education, and will 
supervise the training of teachers, especially in 
high schools. In Osceola, a city of 1,200, he 
has had the most efficient high school class in 
teacher training in the state. He has given the 
girls in the teacher training class actual prac- 
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itice in teaching and definite cadet opportunity. 
He is sure to tone up this high school profes- 
sional class all over the state. Now the state 
gives such a_ school $300. Mr. Duncan is 
likely to have this increased. 
GERMAN IN CONNECTICUT 


Dear Dr. Winship: I notice that in the last week’s 
School Journal you make the statement: “There will 
be no German taught in any schools in Connecticut 
until the war is over.” 

This is an error, because the Governor’s Proclama- 
tion specifically applied to elementary schools and 
even there does not seem to bar instruction in the 
German language as a subject, but it does definitely 
forbid the teaching of regular school subjects in 
elementary schools in the German tongue. It is for- 
bidden, for instance, to teach history in the German 
language or arithmetic in German. I do not under- 
stand that German is a subject that is barred and cer- 
tainly it is not in the high schools. 

May 9, 1918. W. D. Hood, Winsted, Ct. 

{The following item in the daily press led us to 
insert the item referred to above.] 
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“The use of any language, other than English, for 
elementary instruction and purposes of administra- 
tion in public or private schools in Connecticut, will 
be prohibited after July 1 next, under the terms of a 
proclamation issued late today by Governor Marcus 
H. Holcomb. The proclamation also prohibits an 
enemy alien from teaching in Connecticut public or 
private schools. The use of a foreign language for 
purely devotional exercises in private schools is per- 
mitted. 

“The issuance of this proclamation by the Gov- 
ernor followed receipt by him of a report prepared 
by the committee on Americanization of the Connec- 
ticut state council of defence, in which facts concern- 
ing the use of foreign languages in schools in this 
state were included. 

“In his proclamation the Governor says it has come 
to his knowledge that in some public and private 
schools in the state instruction is being given in re- 
quired elementary studies by use of a language other 
than English, ‘including the language of. certain for- 
eign powers with whom the United States is now at 


war. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
Calvin Noyes Kendall, LL. D., and Florence Eliza- 
beth Stryker, A. M. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price, 75 cents. 

The elementary curriculum is sure to be greatly 
enriched. The seventh and eighth grades whether 
they remain in the elementary school or go to the 
junior high are sure to leave the usual studies of the 
elementary grades to the first six years and broaden 
out into the larger field where American history will 
play an important part. There is no reason why 
pupils in these years should not get an extensive and 
intensive view of United States history. But if it is 
to be there taught it must be differently taught. Dr 
Kendall and Miss Stryker have met the new needs 
of the new day admirably and Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo, the editor of the Riverside Educational 
Monographs, makes a clear and brilliant statement 
of the case when he says that “history is a social 
experience. . . . It is the story of the evolution of the 
institutional instruments with which we now control 
our social life. From it we have taken all social 
courages and cautions.” ob 

Any cleaning of historical sewers into present civic 
reservoirs is too vicious to be described in polite 
language. 

These authors have struck a new lead in historical 
mining. They waste no time on historical pockets or 
glacial dumps, but follow rich leads at various depths. 

History is often treated as a scholastic perform- 
ance in which the highest praise is for him who dis- 
covers the most useless petrified stuff, whereas it 
should be educational. Any mere knowledge that is 
like stuffed animals in museums that lice alone feed 
on is wholly out of place in 1918. A ton of coal with 
possible power, light, heat and electricity in its keep- 
ing is worth more to the world in 1918 than 1,000 
tons of petrified wood. History is to be judged by its 
present civic, industrial, commercial and_ social 
vitality. 


JESUS-TEACHER, PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
By Frank Webster Smith, Ph. D. New York: Stur- 
gis Walton Company. Cloth. 58 pp. 

Dr. Frank Webster Smith, City Normal School, 
Paterson, N. J., out of the scholarly life of a student 
and the professional ardor of a teacher of teachers 
has prepared a small book which has a classic flavor. 
We quote a few sentences: “The teacher’s craft needs 


substantial steering. It must sail true. Principles 
of education should be so implanted, assimilated and 
applied that they become intuitions, faithful and un- 
remitting guides instead of intermittent monitors. 
Steering thus becomes safe. We are worshipers of 
method, of the creature rather than the creator.” .. . 
“The eternal nature of Jesus’ principles of teaching 
is shown by the fact that all progress in educational 
investigation only takes us farther into the heart of 
the teaching of the Teacher of teachers.” . “Tesus 
was preeminently a teacher because a new ideal of 
life, a new type of religion, a new philosophy were 
to be incorporated into the life of the world, to be- 
come vital elements in both individual and_ civic 
thought and action.” . . . “The principles taught by 
this marvelous teacher were capable of revolutioniz- 
ing education.” All this and vastly more is clearly 
demonstrated and emphasized by Dr. Smith in this 
little study of the educational methods and princi- 
ples of Jesus. 


ALVAREZ QUINTERO: LOS GALEOTES. Comedia 
en 4 actos. Cloth. 294 pp. Price, 1,50 pesetas. 

GARCILASO DE LA VEGA Y JUAN BOSCAN: 
OBRAS POETICAS. Edicién, prélogo y notas de 


E. Diez-Canedo. Cloth. 313 pp. Price, 1,50 
pesetas. 
QUEVEDO: PAGINAS ESCOGIDAS. Seleccién, 


prologo y comentarios de Alfonso Reyes. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. 403 pp. Price, 2,50 pesetas. 
Madrid: Casa Editorial Calleja. 

These are recent volumes in the splendid Biblioteca 
Calleja (second series) which is doing so much to 
spread a knowledge of Spanish literature, and there- 
fore Spanish life and culture, through the publica- 
tion of an excellent collection of inexpensive texts. 
The series is divided into three groups: Contempor- 
ary works, classics, and anthologies, represented 
respectively by the books listed above. All the vol- 
umes are beautifully and clearly printed and neatly 
bound, the volumes being of convenient handy pocket 
size. The famous Calleja publishing house is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise in undertaking and 
carrying out a work of such service as this series. 

It is to be regretted that American classes in Span- 
ish do not use more thoroughly Spanish texts instead 
of the usual school editions, many of which do not 
encourage the student to pursue his reading unat- 
tended by vocabulary and notes. It is certain, at 
any rate, that advanced classes can utilize books like 
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these to great advantage; nor is the fact of their pub- 
lication in Spain an objection, since most of them 
may be obtained of foreign booksellers here (for ex- 
ample, G. E. Stechert & Co., New York) or imported 
readily, provided a month or two is allowed for de- 
livery. The student who finds he can use with profit 
a book wholly in the language he is studying has a 
certain sense of confidence, a feeling of definite ac- 
quisition, which is well worth while. This particular 
series is moreover adapted to meet varied needs. For 
modern Spanish study there are representative works 
of such writers as Pérez de Ayala and the Quintero 
brothers (after Benavente perhaps the foremost 
dramatists of contemporary Spain), whose “Los Ga- 
leotes” has just appeared; for studies in the classics 
of the Golden Age and earlier, there are fine editions 
in “La Celestina,” the prototype of the novel of 
roguery, the “Libro de Buen Amor” by Juan” Ruiz, 
archpriest of Hita, the works of the remarkable mys- 
tic Luis de Leon, the oldest version of the famous 

Calila and Dimna story, and the excellent edition of 

those finished poets, Garcilaso and Boscan; and in 

the group of anthologies are selections from the 
works of such masters as Azorin, Alas, Valdés, and 

Quevedo. The same high standard distinguishes every 

one of the volumes, and all are marked by the simi- 

lar good taste and reasonable price. It is a pleasure 
to welcome products of such worth to the American 
book market. 

PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING. Introductory 
course illustrating the Journal Method of closing 
the ledger. By George W. Miner and Fayette H. 
Elwell, University of Wisconsin. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 276 pp. (6 by 9). Price, 
$1.30. 
This is a thoroughly modern method’ of keeping 

books. Every latest device adopted by the most ef- 

ficient bookkeepers in banks and counting rooms is 

utilized in making an elementary book in which a 

student can readily master the basic facts and find 

their mastery interesting. 

It is more than a knowledge of the basic principles 
of bookkeeping which the student gets in mastering 
these principles, for he can but enter into the spirit of 
the business man. The book always has the student 
doing business. A business transaction always pre- 
sents the problems, and the principles are evolved 
naturally in the transaction. In some transactions 
property is exchanged for money, in some money is 
paid for the use of something, in some money is paid 
for labor or service, and in some money is paid fora 
promise. Out of such transactions business is devel- 
oped and bookkeeping becomes a necessity. The 
lines of business elaborately used are Retail Fuel and 

Feed Business, Wholesale Carpet Business, Grain and 

Seed Business, Hardware Business, and Furniture 

Business. 


BEING A GOOD TEACHER. By Henry C. Krebs, 
superintendent, Somérset County, New Jersey. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. Cloth. 
153 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a book of seventeen familiar talks with 
teachers about the theory and practice, the science 
and art, pluck and luck, in teaching the everyday 
subjects to the everyday pupil every day. The scope 
of the talks will be best understood by some of the 
topics: Getting Pupils to Study, The Ten Talent 
Pupil, “To Understand All is to Pardon All,” The 
Teacher and the School Board, The Teacher and the 
Superintendent, Reports to Parents, Dealing with In- 
dividual Parents, The Teacher’s Temper, Why 
Teachers Fail, Getting a Better Position, Vacations, 
Summer Schools, The Teacher’s Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 


THE FIRST STEPS IN READING. By Lucy Williams 
Tinley, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Lincoln, Nebraska: 


University Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 50 cents.°. 


This is in the form of a series of thirty-one letters in- 
tended for the beginner, the rural school teacher, the 
primary teacher, the intermediate teacher who does not 
know what work has preceded:hers, the mother who 
wishes her child to read. The book is so unlike any we 
have seen that we know of no way to make clear either 
its character or its value. It will-cost but fifty cents for 
a board of education to put it into the hands of any needy 
teacher and she will appreciate it. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Second 
course. By William Ledley Vosburgh, Boston 
Normal School, and Frederick William Gentleman, 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 212 pp. Price, 
80 cents. 
The Junior High School is creating a demand for 

an entirely new class of textbooks, of which this is 
a good demonstration. It provides a complete plan 
for arithmetical review, magnifies problems of -coun- 
try and city life, has an introduction to the usable 
features of plane geometry, mensuration of figures 
and solids, and an introduction to linear equations. It 
is an interesting and exceedingly helpful book for 
teacher and students of Junior High School age. 


THE PICTURE COMPLETION TEST. By Rudolf Pint- 
ner and Margaret M. Anderson. Baltimore: Warwick 
and York. 112 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

This improvement on the Healy Tests by its application 
to 1,500 cases adds materially to the equipment for intelli- 
gence tests. Forms for different ages have been estab- 
lished which may be interpreted in terms of mental age 
or in terms of percentile ability for each age. The re- 
sults of the test show that it discriminates well between 
the abilities of children at various ages. It is a test that 
makes a strong appeal to children and can be used effec- 
tively for all ages from five to sixteen. In addition to 
its general use as an intelligence list, it is particularly 
valuable in cases where language tests cannot be used, be- 
cause of some language handicap on the part of the sub- 
ject to be tested. 


RECORD FORMS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
By Joseph J. Eaton, S. B. New York: World Book 
Company. Price, 60 cents. 

The record forms in this monograph eliminate red tape 
and give the efficient, business outlines necessary in the 
conduct of schools today. The forms relieve the teacher 
of “paper work” and are easily understood, taking up pu- 
pils’ forms, instructor’s record, supply and maintenance, 
shop production, building and grounds, power plant with 
cost and production at the end. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: HIS STORY. By Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
School Union. Price, 50 cents net. By mail, 58 
cents. 

There will never be too many good lives of Lin- 
coln. We all need to read such a life frequently. The 
new books on Abraham Lincoln will all be brief. The 
Great Lives of the greatest American have all been 
written, but there will be many lives in brief and each 
will be written with a special audience in view. This 
story of Lincoln’s life by Samuel Scoville, Jr., is writ- 
peed vi a helpful book for its moral effect upon young 
readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Short History of the English People.” By John R. 
Green.—"‘A First German Reader.” «By E. W. Roessler. 
—‘“A First German Book.” By Betz and Price.—“A Note- 
book for First-Year Latin Vocabulary.” By Hurlburt 
and Bradley.—‘Handbook for First Year Latin Vocabu- 
lary.” By Hurlburt and Bradley.—“Ear Training... By 
A. J. Abbott. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Melodic Method in School Music.” By D C. Tay- 
lor. Price, $1.00.—*“Creative Criticism.” By J. E. Sping- 
arn. Price, $1.20.—“The History of the American 
People.” By Beard and Bagley. Price, $1.26. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Systematic Drill in Arithmetic Fundamentals” (Book 
II and Book III). By Strasburger and Chankin.—‘Long- 
mans’ English Lessons—Third Year and Fourth Year.” 
By G. J. Smith. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling.’ By 
Hollingsworth and Winford.—“Experimental Tests of 
Mathematical Ability and Their Prognostic Value.” By 
A. L. Rogers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“The Collapse of Capitalism.” By H, Cahn. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

“The Holy Spirit.” By William I. Washburn. Price, 
$1.25. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Twe 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse.. Murine at Druggists, We. Ask 
—- EYE REMEDY CO., CHILUAGO, for Book of the Eye 
ree. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w« 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


are acceptable as news. 


school administration | 


ome 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE, 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, uz G, 

secretary. 
NOVEMBER, 


€6-9: Colorado Education Association; 

Grand Junction, November 6-8; e- 
8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


Minnesota Educational Asseci- 
ation. St. Paul. . A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


25-27: South Dakota Bevtational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. . H. Seymour, 
Aberdeen, Secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The school children of Maine are 
raising 1,000 pigs this year. 
. PORTLAND. The city is to have 
a lieutenant of the United States 
Army as supervisor of war gardens 
of both pupils and adults. 

BUCKSPORT. The Methodist 
Academy, established in 1844, has 
recently had a gift of seventy-five 
acres of fertile land in the Penob- 
scot valley. 


blo, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The war has trans- 
formed Amherst College. Military 
drill has a place on the curricu- 
lum, and day after day the entire 
student body drills on the campus. 
Battalion drill on the new Hitch- 
cock field is an inspiring sight. 
Colonel Richard H. Wilson, U. S. A, 
and Major Frank C. Damon, of the 
M. V. M., conduct these military 
courses. 

Dean Olds is teaching navigation 
to those who anticipate naval ser- 
vice. There is a practical course 
in topographical drawing and mili- 
tary map making. There is a 
course in radio work, with the 
splendid equipment of the physics 
laboratory to back it. The depart- 
ments of biology and chemistry are 
aiding those who seek service in 
the sanitary division, and the chem- 
istry department in addition is do- 
ing research work for the govern- 
ment. There is a short course in 
the operation of gasoline and oil 
motors, with special attention to 
the airplane type. Courses in his- 
tory, economics and political theory 
are adjusting themselves also to 
the special needs of the time. 

The most striking modification 
of the work at Amherst is the ad- 
dition of a new two-year course of 
study for students within two years 
of draft age. Since such men may 


not be able to complete the full 
four years of college before they 
are called, they are to be allowed 
to elect from the curriculum of 
the college whatever studies seem 
to them most desirable and useful 
during their stay at Amherst. Eng- 
lish and mathematics are required 
during the first year, and in both 
years special students are subject 
to the usual college regulations, in- 
cluding the requirements in public 
speaking and physical education. 


Otherwise all requirements are 
waived, and special students are 
free to elect, after consultation 


with faculty adviser, any subjects 
for which they are prepared. This 
will make it possible for them to 
get a valuable section of college 
training and instruction in 
limited time at their disposal. It 
will be quite possible for such men 
at any time to enter a course lead- 
ing to the B. A. degree by complet- 
ing the remainder of the college 
requirements, which for the 
moment are overlooked in their 
favor. The two-year course is es- 
tablished to meet the conditions re- 
sulting from the draft law, and no 
student will be admitted to the 
course after these conditions cease 
to exist. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. John E. Jacoby, 


instructor in English literature, 
has left Wesleyan to enter the Na- 
tional Army. He has been ordered 
to report at Camp Lee, Va. 

NEW LONDON. Plans are un- 
der way for a summer school at 
Connecticut College for Women. 
The chief promoter is Miss Anna 
Hempstead Branch, president of 
the local branch of the New Eng- 
land Association of College Alum- 
nae. Courses will be arranged for 
instruction in rowing, swimming, 
tennis, dancing and gardening, the 
lectures to be given by either the 
present instructors of the.college 
or by outside teachers, who will 
live on the campus during the ses- 
sion of the school. Two of the col- 
lege dormitories and the refectory 
will be at the disposal of the stu- 
dents and faculty. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


L. A. Emerson, principal of ex- 
tension work in Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, comes to Mary- 
land as state director of vocational 
training. 


NEW YORK. 

The State Legislature has passed 
highly important, progressive edu- 
cational bills. Every minor who 
cannot read and write equal to a 
fifth-grade standard must attend 
day or evening schools until he 
can. 


the « 


The state has planned the most 
extensive and intensive health cam- 
paign on record. There is to bea 
diagnostician at a salary of $4,000 
and many other positions paying 
$3,000, $2,000 and $1,500. 

ALBANY. Twenty students of 
the State Normal College have built 
a motor boat twenty-five feet long, 
equipped with a _ twelve-horse- 
power engine, modern in every 
respect, and have presented it to 
the Conservation Committee of the 
state. 

It is now Hon. Thomas E. Finne- 
gan, LL. D., by the action of the 
University of Maine. 

JAMESTOWN. In general the 

salaries have been raised as fol- 
lows: The lowest paid are in- 
creased $150, the ordinary grade 
teachers $100, the high school teach- 


ers $50. 

PORT CHESTER. No _ new 
classes in German will be started, 
but those already in German 
classes may continue the course. 

WATERTOWN. At the county 
teachers’ association President 
Frederick C. Ferry of Hamilton 


College said :— 

“The German professors have in- 
stilled into the minds of their pupils 
the German standard of education, 
that of the power of war; what a 
beautiful thing it is and the enjoy- 
ment that one can derive from be- 
ing a soldier. The German text- 
books which are being used in our 
schools are a great menace to the 
coming generation, and some of 
these are being used by the Boy 
Scouts. It is very bad to instill in 
the minds of these young boys the 
lust of the German wars which are 
depicted in these books. It is a 
matter of the greatest moment—this 
teaching and the books in use in 
our schools. Germany teaches the 
ideal of life of the nations as the 
larger and stronger nations may 
take the right of the smaller na- 
tions away from them so that they 
will have no right to exist. Democ- 
racy has been subjected to its final 
test and has stood it well. We 
could not have raised an army or 
money by fear, but rather by ap- 


peal.” 
NEW JERSEY. 
PASSAIC. The teachers asked 


for an increase of $250 and they re- 
ceive an increase of $150). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. All principals 


and teachers have an increase in 
salary, but it does not go into ef- 
fect till September. It will be 
practically a general increase of 
$100 

ERIE. The teachers have an 
increase of $12.50 a month for the 
year 1918-19. 


READING. The teachers have 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOL. 


OF EDUCATION 


Co-Operation of 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland Normal School 
SUMMER SESSION, 1918 


1. All the educational advantages offered by the 
“Sixth City.” 

2. Classrooms, libraries and laboratories of West- 
ern Reserve University and Cleveland Normal 
School, 


3. Free access to one of the finest Art Museums in 
the United States. ‘ 


4. Co-operation of the Cleveland Public Library. 


5. College courses; courses for high school and 
elementary teachers; special teachers atypical chil- 
dren, school nurses, games, physical training, house- 
hold economy, industrial education; special depart- 
ments of music, art, penmanship and speech dis- 
orders. 


6. Demonstration classes in Kindergarten and in 
A and B Section of first six grades for teachers in 
Elementary Schools. Demonstration classes in all 
subjects taught in Junior and Senior high school 
departments. 

7. Faculty of Westerm Reserve and Cleveland 
Normal School will be reinforced by many experts 
from a dozen teacher training institutions and 
notable public school systems. 


For catalogue and information address 
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TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


Alexander’s New 
Spelling Book 


Educators will be interested to know of the 
immediate publication of a thoroughly re- 
vised edition of the spelling book which has 
often been said to be “the only book that 
makes the spelling lesson interesting.” 


In the new edition the author has shortened the 
longer dictation exercises and underlined the 
words in them to be taught; confined the word- 
list to 4,000 words; accerted column words; given 
more work on spelling rules and pronouncing lists; 
introduced reviews at frequent regular intervals; 


and provided work with the dictionary which is 
new to spelling books, 

Illustrations—mostly half-tones of good size— 
are inspirational—and double the number of those 
in the earlier edition. 

The “type page” remains the same as before— 
the best ever produced in a speller. 

To be published as follows,—syllabicated:— 

Grades 3-4. Grades 7, 8, Advanced 

Grades 5-6. Grades 3-8. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


449 Fourth Avenue, 2457 Prairie Avenue, 
New York @hicago 


8. 
| Ambrose L. Suhrie, Dean, Cleveland, Ohio. 


had an increase of fifteen dollars 
a month on the average. 


PITTSBURGH. If a net increase 
by 100 per cent. of entrants in two 
years, an increase of attendance 
at contests by patrons of fifty per 
cent. over last year, a quickened 
spirit in debating, and an almost 
entire lack of friction in opera- 
tion, is indicative of success then 
the Allegheny County Inter-High 
School Debating League has had 
a successful year. Despite the 
withdrawal of one school by rea- 
son of war work; another by 
reason of congested teaching 
conditions incident to a_ badly 
overcrowded building; and one 
other, the net increase this year 
in membership was twenty per 
cent. over that of last year, and 
100 per cent. over that of two 
years ago. Aspinwall, Bridge- 
ville, Homestead, Swissvale, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, and Verona entered 
this year. 

The committee tried the ex- 
periment of fixing before’ the 
opening of the season definite 
final dates for the successive con- 
tests, limiting them to the months 
of February, March and April, an- 
nouncing the question and ar- 
ranging the districts in Decem- 
ber, and allowing January for 
preparation. The preliminary 
debates were held February 1; the 
final April 26. : 

The fear openly expressed in the 
autumn that war work would in- 
terfere with the interest in de- 
bating happily proved not only 
unfounded but actually contrary 
to fact, and the contests were 


heard by an aggregate of more 
than 6,000 people. : 

Too much credit cannot be given 
those principals and their assist- 
ants who year after year, often 
at considerable personal incon- 
venience, enter teams in the con- 
tests. The help of the University 
of Pittsburgh is invaluable, and 
the scholarship induces ambitious 
effort. 

Allegheny County probably 
leads the State in Inter-High 
School Debating activity. A num- 
ber of counties organized a few 
years ago the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Debating League, which se- 
cured much favor, but was not 
operative this season by reason 
of the supposed encroachment of 
war work. New Jersey operates 
a very successful league, and the 
inquiries of Texas in similar work 
reached Pennsylvania this year. 

The question debated by all the 
teams was: “Resolved, that the 
Congress of the United States 
should establish a permanent mili- 
tary system by requiring two 
years of military service from 
every male citizen.” 

In District I, Tarentum was the 
winner; in District II, Bellevue; 
in District III, Coraopolis, and in 
District IV, North Braddock. In 
the semi-final contests Bellevue 
defeated Tarentum, and _  Cora- 
opolis defeated Bellevue in the 
final contest, winning thereby the 
county championship and_ the 
scholarship offered by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Committee: F. N. Frits, presi- 
dent; W. Lee Gilmore; W. Espey 
Albig, secretary. 


VIRGINIA. 


Only a thorough knowledge of 
the written and unwritten history 


of the state’s educational system. 


during the past thirteen years will 
reveal the valued part R. C. 
Stearnes bore in its steady line of 
advancement. Enough is known al- 
ready, however, to give him the 
coveted distinction of being one 
“who served the state well.” 

Coming to the Department of 
Public Instruction in 1905, as sec- 
retary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, he bore an active part in 
the momentous reforms of the 
period, and in company with his 
executive chief, and later alone 
stood the searching test of seeing 
those reforms put into execution. 
As secretary he enlarged the bounds 
of his office until it became one of 
executive force and strength. Upon 
the resignation of Mr. Eggleston in 
1913 he became _ superintendent. 
Here his varied knowledge of school 
affairs, his ripened experience, and 
his boundless energy stood him in 
good stead. He worked ceaselessly 
for the interests of the schools— 
amplifying the reforms of the past, 
and inaugurating new ones, to suit 
the ever-increasing demands of 
modern progress. Economy and 
efficiency were the watchwords of 
his administration, and very earn- 
estly and very loyally and very un- 
selfishly he sought to translate 
their spirit into fruitful action. 

His administration as _ secretary 
and superintendent is now a matter 
of public record. It covers a period 
cf thirteen years—years full of de- 
bate, change and _ readjustment. 
Viewing it from the standpoint of 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
SPRINGFIELD, 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. | 


HOLDEN BOOK 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A 


AND PROLONG THE USE 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


NEW BOOK 
OF AN OLD BOOK. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » 


Two weel#s or four weeks. 
Teacher. 


106 Bay State Road ° 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 
Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech | 
Send postal for circular. | 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Boston, Mass. | 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... ine to $1,200 a year 
Principals.......--- 000 to 2,000 a year 


Damestic Science, ta Training, Art, Music, 
High School, Superintendents in proportion, 


PREPARE 
In a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 


GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years. 
grees—A. B. in Education for the four year 
A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 
ar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term 
Dec. 11; Spring Term, "March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18. 


Catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President. 


MRS. JULIA 


Spanish HUNTINGTON 


a well known Spanish teacher, will open her home 
in Pleasant Valley, Amesbury, Mass., this summer to a 
few students. Those who wish to combine a Stay in the 
country with the perfect mastery of the Spanish lan- 
guage for social, business, travel or teaching purposes, 
will find this an excellent opportunity. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington can furnish the highest credentials and would, 
of course, desire references from her pupils. 


achievement, one must accord it a 
large measure of success.—Virginia 
Jcurnal of Education. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Education has 
gone over the top with a whoop. 
The city has voted for a three- 
mill local school tax by a_ vote 
of 6,562 to 1,030, and for a million- 
dollar high school by a vote of 
6,340 to 1,252. This is practically 


five to one on_ two great _and 
highly — expensive educational 
propositions. This is a_ great 


tribute to the South, to Birming- 
ham, and to Superintendent J. H 
Phillips. 


GEORGIA. 


State Superintendent M. L. Brit- 
tain is making an heroic contest for 
decent salaries for the teachers of 
the state and demands that the 


state help the local communities to 
meet the need of the war times. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. The city has 
an intensely warm campaign on 
over an effort to discontinue the 
Junior High School. We think 
this is the first time any city has 
attempted such reaction. 


IOWA. 

MUSCATINE. Superintendent 
McIntire has been 
unanimously re-elected for two 
years and has been given an in- 
crease of $300. Superintendent 
McIntire is now_ finishing his 
seventh year at Muscatine. All 
the Muscatine schools are 100 per 
cent. Junior Red Cross Auxil- 
iaries; Thrift Societies have been 
organized in all schools; the Com- 
munity and National Life Leaflets 
have been used throughout the 
year; Food Conservation; School 
and Home Gardening, Liberty 
Loans, and Why _We Are at War 
have all been emphasized and cor- 
related with the course of study; 
Intelligence and Vocational 
Classes for Drafted Men have 
been organized and a most efficient 
cadet corps  has_ been fully 
equipped at the high school. 


MICHIGAN. 


BAY CITY. Superintendent 
Gause is magnifying the measure- 
ments and tests of school effi- 
ciency. In three years there have 
been more than thirty expert 
tests of the entire system. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Miss E. Ruth Pyr- 
tle, principal of the McKinley 
Junior High School, has a leave 
of absence for a year and enters 
the Y. W. C. A. war work, sta- 
tioned at Camp Dodge, Des 
Moines. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. A. H. Seymour, 
corresponding secretary of the 
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protects You) 
theYeor | 


Can Work ‘Without Worrying: 
If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can What the T. C. U. Has Done 
work without worrying.” for Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits ‘i hat 
Recently Have Been Paid 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It 


dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- alan 


iv j i bronchitis. The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them ie ey Teacher “ST conuene 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. The.T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 


A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left 


ad 6 e arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00 
How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as A Maine Teacher slipped on a + peach 
stone and injured her si The T 
this Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- paid her $46.66. cctured bi 
ing. Read what Mrs. Trackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., ae ‘cranking “his auto’ The T. Cc. UL 
last spring wrote to the T. C. U.:— 


A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250. 


A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2,000. 
| Gentlemen: 4 Michigan Teacher broke her arm. | 
| Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the - Michigan ~ Peg A oy nail 
T. C. U,, because I have a family depending on me for sup- resulting in infection. The T. C. U. paid 
port. I am most grateful to the friend through whom I A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 
joined it. I can work without worrying, knowing certainly has as a 
‘ California Teacher was struck b 
that if sickness does come, my income will not stop. failin window screen, cutting her heed. 
The T. C. U. paid her $80.66 


An Indiana suffered an attack 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- injuring spine Teather 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of 
: accident. The T. C. U. paid h 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when pg eR EE her $550. 
| you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally on. account of scarlet fever. The T. €. U. 


paid him $31.66. 


injured, preventing your savings from being * 
swept away for medical expenses. It will also 

| pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T. C. U, 

Thousands of Teachers, all over America, 534 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 
have found freedom from worry through 
membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
| America should be a member and share its 
protection. If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials, 


tion. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Co!l., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Tue Epmanps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


South Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion, issues the proceedings of the 
last meeting in an attractive docu- 
ment of 287 pages. The theme of 
the entire meeting was “Making 
Education Definite.” This was the 
thirty-first annual meeting, with 
Willis E. Johnson, president of the 
mormal school of this city, as 
president. The presidents of the five 
departments were Grenn of 
Aberdeen, Hon. C. H. Lugg of 
Pierre, Miss Dilla Wimple of Beres- 
ford, Miss Keo King of Mitchell 
and L, A. Fell of Lead. There were 
nine round tables presided over by 
Bruce McVay of DeSmet, Miss Josie 
Wilson of Sioux Falls, Maebelle 
Price Sparks of Mitchell, Edith 
Ward of Brookings, W. F. Jones of 
Vermillion, L. B. Parsons of Water- 
town, George H. Dean of Sioux 
Falls, George M. Smith of Ver- 
million, and A. DeLong of 
Watertown. 

Among the out-of-the-state men 
and women were Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 
man, University . of Minnesota; 
S. A. Courtis of Detroit; Miss 
Marie Toohey, supervisor of orches- 
tra, Sioux Falls; Mrs. Mary Flem- 
ington Strand of Dickey County, 
North Dakota; Dr. Guy Montrose 
Whipple, of the University of IIli- 
nois; Hon. H. W. Foght, Washing- 
ton, D. C, and Professor G. D. 
Strayer of Columbia University. , 

The report is of permanent value 
because the speakers, local and 
otherwise, confined themselves very 
generally to the great topic of the 


meeting. Harry M. Gage of Huron 
is president for 1919. 


OHIO. 

NEWARK. The Chamber of 
Commerce made a vigorous pro- 
test to the board of education 
against allowing Superintendent 
Wilson Hawkins to go to Canton 
if any increase of salary could re- 
tain him. 

CANTON. Wilson Hawkins, 
superintendent of Newark, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent 
of this city for four years at a sal- 
ary of $4,000, succeeding J. K. Bax- 
ter, who declined to be a candidate 
for re-election after serving eight 
years. 

CINCINNATI. The University 
of Cincinnati has recently issued 
its first War Bulletin containing a 
list of the students, faculty and 
alumni who are in national ser- 
vice. The list, though not com- 
plete, shows that the university is 
represented in the Army and 
Navy by 620 men. This number 
does not include 162 men in the 
enlisted reserve corps at the uni- 
versity. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. - 

In school districts employing six 
or more elementary teachers “man- 
ual training and domestic science 
must be taught: 

A movement is on foot to learn 


== 


(Signed) 


“THE ARLO PLAN 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 


BEECHWoop ScHoot, PitrspurRG, Pa., March 20, 1918. 


I have used ARLO in the fourth-year classes for the past three years 
and have found the pupils more able to go on with the regular work after 
having used it than before. Just this year I had a class that was not 
reading well. I took them off the regular work long enough to read 
ARLO. I found the improvement such that they were able to go on with 
the regular work and keep up to grade. 


By Bertha B.and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, Mass,: RIVERDALE PRESS. 


H. G. MAsters, PRINCIPAL. 


May 30, 1918 


of all crippled children in the state 
with a view to providing special 
educational facilities for them. 

LOS ANGELES. The State Nor- 
mal School devotes one entire half- 
day each week to war work. 

In the appeal for $200 increase of 
the women teachers’ salaries, Miss 
Georgia W. Carr made the following 
statement :— 

“We would like you to consider 
us as 3,000 functionaries of the 
state, who are instilling the doc- 
trine of democracy into the coming 
generations. The government re- 
cently set $1,500 as a living wage, 
raising the standard from $750 a 
year, which amount but few of us 
receive. The purchasing power of 
a dollar in 1914, the time our sal- 
aries were set, was 80.4 cents, while 
now it is 52.2. Teachers on a low 
Salary are under just as heavy liv- 
ing expenses as those receiving 
higher salaries, but the latter have 
assumed responsibilities that en- 
cumber them in proportion to their 
increased wage rate. The increase 
in salary is urged as a war measure 
and only as such.” 

OAKLAND. The elaborate study 
of retardation surprisingly reveals 
greater retardation in 1917 than in 
1912. The entire force from Super- 
intendent Fred M. Hunter down are 
devoting themselves heroically to 
change this. In the campaign to 
reduce retardation Assistant Su- 
perintendent Cox has made an ex- 
haustive study of conditions, causes 
and remedies. 

SAN DIEGO. The troubles of the 
city educationally do not grow fewer, 
and excitement has no muffler. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. An 
award which has just been issued © 
consisting of a diploma and medal 
has been conferred upon Dr. Wii- 
liam Frederick Slocum for his ser- 
vices as member of “The Interna- 
tional Jury of Award of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion.” This is in recognition of the 
contribution which he made in his 
examinations and report upon the 
scientific and educational exhibits 
from this and other nations. Dr. 
Slocum represented the United 
States upon the jury, serving with 
members from foreign countries. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


ONTARIO. Students volunteer to 
attend school six days a week in order 
to put boys into the fields a month 
early. Students appropriate $30 to 
purchase flags and service flag. Stu- 
dents and teachers subscribe $1,009 
to Knights of Columbus war work 
fund. Students and teachers buy or 
sell $2,500 of War Saving certificates 
and thrift stamps. High school and 
all ward schools report entire mem- 
bership as enrolled in Junior Red 
Cross. Grade children make gun- 
wipes, Belgian baby outfits and dish 
cloths for Uncle Sam and the Red 
Cross. Domestic art classes make 11° 
hospital shirts and 125 Belgian refu- 
gee dresses. High school girls adopt 
a uniform dress to reduce expenditure 
for dress and to conserve cloth. The 
high school has thirty-four former 
students and teachers in the army. 
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GRAIN FOR HOLLAND. 


That Holland is sorely in need 
of grain there can be no doubt. 
Fifteen thousand tons of cereals 
are now waiting in American ports 
for shipment to Holland. The rea- 
son that they are not started on 
their way is that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment refuses to comply with the 
demand of the United States that 
ships be sent for them from Dutch 
ports. As a special concession, the 
United States, some time ago, per- 
mitted the departure of three 
ships with 14,000 tons of cereals on 
condition that replacing ships be 
sent simultaneously from Dutch 
ports. But the Dutch Government, 
under pressure from Germany, has 
prohibited the departure of Dutch 
ships, and asks that the grain 
which had been promised be sent in 
ships from American ports. This 
request the United States is com- 
pelled to refuse. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment must keep its word as to 
ships or go without the grain. The 
same conditions apply to 50,000 tons 
of grain which have been accumu- 
lated at Argentine ports, some of 
which is being consumed for fuel 
because of the lack of ships to 
carry it. 


The June Century 


There is probably no man liv- 
ing who has done more to revive 
popular American and English in- 
terest in ancient Greek literature 
and drama than Professor Gil- 
bert Murray. His studies of the 
Greek poets and dramatists, to- 
gether with his excellent transla- 
tions from Euripides, are familiar 
to all of us. The June Century 
publishes Professor Murray’s ad- 
dress, entitled “The Religion of .a 
Man of Letters,” which was orig- 
inally delivered before the British 
Classical Association. 


No political subject since the 
present war began has aroused 
more interest than the Russian 
Revolution. Rose Strunsky—her- 
self a Russian—in an article en- 
titled “The Russian Revolution,” 
interprets the psychological causes 
and effects of this great upheaval. 

There is no man who _ touches 
the American heart and mind as 
a philosopher of nature like John 
Burroughs. Mr. Burroughs has 
just passed his eighty-first year, 
but his mind is just as fresh and 
inspiring and his pen as vigorous 
as they were forty years ago. In 
the June Century Mr. Burroughs 
has an article entitled 
Lore.” 


Anyone interested in school sup- 
plies will find it advantageous to 
send for a complete catalog of 
school supplies issued by the Gar- 
den City Educational Company, 515 
South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. <A copy will be sent free on 
request. 
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| APPRECIATE go about getting this place for writes a Colgate 
six years’ 
dency at $1,600 last wee years’ experience for whom we secured a superinten 


y adding: ‘‘I will always be willing to sign myself a School Bulletin 
man.’”’ The way referre to was simply promptness when the Board asked us to recommend 
a man, and the ability to fit in the right candidate because of our acquaintance with the school 
its present superintendent, and also the knowledge we had of the man whom we presented and 
his present teaching work, which enabled us to secure bis 1eady co-operation. Teachers who 
wish to deal with an agency, who will take the trouble to make themselves personal! 

known to us whenever possible, and who will co-operate whole-heartedly ¢ 

when we offer them the kind of place they have asked for, will also appreciate T HE WAY 4 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 7 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Tea 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING 


as a Business,” with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
third year. One fee registers in all, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Cotiexes, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and bas filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or k 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Gavare, New York. 


with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 

PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


— superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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New History—New Material 


—New Point View 


ODAY we look at history from a new view-point. 
We read its story with new meaning. We are 
interested in such topics as:— 


The fight against Feudalism—the same world struggle in which we are 
engaged today. 

Peopling the American colonies—why the people came, what they sought, 
and what they achieved. 

Life, labor, and liberty at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 

The establishment of the new government and the principles that underlie it. 

The expansion of the United States and the causes that led to it. 


The call of the land in the Great West ; the movement across the Alleghe- 
nies westward to the Mississippi, and across the continent to the Pacific. 


The Industrial Revolution and the great changes that it brought about in 
American life and labor. 


The growth of our political democracy. 
The development of popular education. 


. The problems that came with the Civil War and the rise of the New South. 


The triumph of industry and combinations of capital and labor. 

The causes of increased interest in our government. 

The situation at the opening of the new century. 

The Great War and the effort we are making to preserve our democracy. 


These topics are treated in detail in 


Beard and Bagley’s 


The History of the American People 


new text-book for grammar schools and junior high schools. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.20 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS: 
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